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Revision of the New Testament 
By CHaRLeEs J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M. 


A great many questions have come to THE HOMILETIC AND 
PASTORAL REVIEW with regard to the latest revision of the Catho- 
lic New Testament in English, which is about to appear under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. These queries have come from the clergy, 
Catholic laity, Catholic publishers and authors, and they indicate 
a great deal of confusion and uncertainty as to the authority of 
this new version and its effects upon the well-known Challoner- 
Rheims version and the various books that have been built up 
upon the latter. We have been asked to publish articles for the 
clergy and laity explaining the why and the wherefore of this latest 
revision. 

At a Press Conference held at the Warwick Hotel, New York 
City, on May 1, 1941, which was attended by non-Catholic and 
Catholic newspapermen and by Rt. Rev. Msgr. William L. New- 
ton and Rev. Edward H. Donze of the Catholic University and by 
Very Revs. C. J. Callan and J. A. McHugh, O.P., as members 
of the Editorial Board which has been responsible for this new 
revision, some of these principal questions and the answers to 
them were presented. Both the newspaper reporters and Msgr. 
Newton agreed that these were very interesting and important 
questions which should be cleared up as soon as possible, and that 
THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEW and other similar ecclesi- 
astical mediums would be the proper places to discuss and explain 
them. 

In order to simplify the matter, we think it best just to present 
in brief form the principal questions that have come in to us and 
to give to each in turn a brief reply. This was the method fol- 
lowed at the Press Conference, and it seemed to be satisfactory to 
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all concerned. We will therefore set down some of these chief 
questions and their answers, as follows: 

QUESTION 1: Why this new version of the Bible? Is the 
Catholic Church changing its doctrines? 

Reply; To begin with, we have so far only a revision of the 
New Testament. The work on the Old Testament is well under 
way, but it will be years before it is finished. Only then can we 
properly speak about the new revision of the Bible, as embracing 
both the Old and the New Testament. This revision does not, 
however, in any way affect the doctrines of the Scriptures or of 
the Church. Its purpose has been to present these age-old revela- 
tions of God in a clearer and more attractive form, by eliminating 
obsolete words, archaic and obscure phrases and constructions, by 
giving better paragraphing and punctuation, etc. Every living 
language is slowly but constantly changing, and from time to time 
it is necessary to bring the expression of any ancient work up to 
date. It is always possible to improve existing translations of any 
work. In brief, this new revision does not change doctrine, but 
has tried to improve, according to modern English style, the ex- 
pression of the Rheims New Testament. 

QUESTION 2: If these corrections were desirable and necessary, 
why were they not made long ago, instead of after nearly two 
hundred years? 

Reply: Language does not change so fast as to require new 
versions of old works every generation. Moreover, a version of 
the Bible which has been widely used endears itself to whole gener- 
ations of readers, so that changes are not welcome until and unless 
necessary. But as a matter of fact, there have been many re- 
visions and some new versions of the English Catholic Bible since 
the appearance of the Rheims New Testament in 1582. Just to 
mention those of the United States alone, we have had among 
others: in 1845, “The Acts of the Apostles, a Metrical Ver- 
sion,’’ by the Rev. Charles C. Pise, from the Douay Bible; in 
1849, “The Four Gospels translated from the Latin Vulgate and 
compared with the Greek text ... being a revision of the Rheims 
Translation,’ by the Rt. Rev. Francis P. Kenrick; in 1850, ‘“‘The 
New Testament ... from the Latin Vulgate: and diligently 
compared and corrected with the Original Greek. Newly revised 
and corrected,’’ by the Rev. James McMahon; in 1851, ‘‘The 
Acts of the Apostles, etc., translated from the Latin Vulgate and 
compared with the Greek text, being a revision of the Rhemish 
translation,” by the Rt. Rev. Francis P. Kenrick; in 1852, ‘“‘The 
Holy Bible. A new edition of Haydock’s Catholic Bible,’”’ edited 
by J. R. Bayley and J. McMahon; in 1857, “The Psalms, Book of 
Wisdom, and Canticles of Canticles, revised and corrected from 
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the Latin Vulgate and Greek,” by F. P. Kenrick; in 1898, ‘“The 
Four Gospels. A new Translation from the Greek text direct 
with reference to the Vulgate and the ancient Syriac Version,” 
by Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P.; in 1936, ‘“The New 
Testament. A Revision of Challoner,” by Rev. James A. Carey; 
in 1937, “The New Testament Translated into English from the 
Original Greek,”’ by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. 

Of course, the new Confraternity revision has had the advan- 
tage of a greater collaboration of scholars than any English Catho- 
lic versions that have preceded it, and the.reason seems to be that 
now we have a greater number of experts from whom to choose for 
such a work. 


QUESTION 3: Must this new revision be used everywhere in 
private and in public? 


Reply: Rome does not formally approve of any vernacular 
versions of the Sacred Scriptures. It favors them all, when prop- 
erly done under episcopal supervision and vigilance. Nor must 
the congratulations upon the completion of this new revision and 
wishes that it be welcomed everywhere, cabled by the President 
and the Secretary of the Pontifical Biblical Commission, be inter- 
preted as a formal endorsement by that authoritative body of a 
work which they have not yet seen and examined. Local Church 
authorities are responsible for providing the faithful with trust- 
worthy translations of the Scriptures into the vernacular. And 
thus it is the desire of the Episcopal Committee, supported in 
general by the American Hierarchy, that this new revision, which 
was first intended for the Study Clubs of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, shall be used as widely as possible, and in 
course of time take the place of the older Challoner version so far 
used. 

As to the question proposed above, it should be noted, therefore, 
that for private and general use by the clergy, students and laity, 
the Church has preferred to allow the use of any good translations 
in the vernacular which are published with ecclesiastical approval 
and accompanied by notes (see Codex Juris Canonici, Canon 
1391). As to public use, however, it is the rule of the Church that 
vernacular translations of the Bible which are used in connection 
with public services, such as the Sunday Epistles and Gospels that 
are read to the faithful, must be drawn from the Latin liturgical 
texts (see Reply of the Biblical Commission, April 30, 1934). 
Hence, while it is the earnest wish of the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and of many other mem- 
bers of the American Hierarchy that this latest revision be adopted 
everywhere and as soon as possible, it rests nevertheless and finally 
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with each Bishop in his own diocese to say whether and when it 
shall be adopted by his subjects, clergy and laity. 

QuESTION 4: May the old Douay-Rheims version which is 
now current still be used and published ? 

Reply: This question seems to be adequately covered in the 
reply to the foregoing question. 

QvuesTION 5: Publishers, authors, libraries, and private indi- 
viduals have many thousands of dollars invested in the Douay 
Rheims Bible in its many forms, and in prayerbooks, missals, 
lectionaries, and other works based on that version. Are they 
now required to scrap all those works and lose their money, by 
introducing and using only this new revision? 

Reply: This question also seems to be largely answered by the 
reply given to Question 3. But in addition to what is stated 
there, we may safely say that it is no one’s intention to do any 
injustice to the various groups spoken of in this question. While, 
therefore, as said before, it is the wish of the authorities behind 
this new revision that it shall eventually take the place of the 
older version, no one is being forced to discard the use of the 
Douay or of the books that have used its text. This attitude of 
authority should allow ample opportunity for those who have in- 
vested money in the older version and in books based on it to get 
the benefit of their investments in the event that the new revision 
so establishes itself as to replace the older one altogether. 

As to commentaries on any part of Sacred Scripture, they are 
usually based upon translations made from the original languages 
of the Bible, Hebrew and Greek; and when they do use vernacular 
translations, the author always feels at liberty to correct them in 
any way he sees fit according to his science and knowledge. 
Hence, this new revision should not in any way interfere with 
texts used in commentaries, whether in the past or in the future. 
A commentator not infrequently makes his own translation, 
either from the original languages or from the Latin Vulgate, but 
of course must have ecclesiastical approval before his work is pub- 
lished. 

QUESTION 6: Resentment has been expressed that criticism of 
this new version is being repressed, and that the work is therefore 
being imposed upon the clergy and laity, whether they want it or 
not. 

Reply; However such an impression may have been caused, 
we must say it is entirely false. This point should be viewed in 
the light of what has been said before; whence it should be en- 
tirely clear that no coercion on anybody is being employed. 
Since, however, a very large group of scholars from all sections of 
the United Sates and from other parts of the English-speaking 
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world have given their time and best efforts to make this the most 
perfect English version that has yet appeared, it is only natural 
that they should want it generally used, and that it should be 
used. They feel also, in view of the labor that has been spent on 
it, that it is above serious criticism; but they will welcome any 
corrections and constructive suggestions that may be made after 
the work is out and has been thoroughly examined by the public. 
In order to make room for possible corrections and improvements, 
the Episcopal Committee is copyrighting the work and keeping 
control of it fora year ortwo. Thereafter, when everyone who is 
competent has had a chance to express his opinion about it and 
any desirable improvements have been made, we understand that 
permission will be given others to publish the work in various 
styles and forms. 

QUESTION 7: Serious complaints have been received about the 
new wording of the Our Father and the Doxology, which is con- 
trary to the consecrated forms to which Catholics have been ac- 
customed for centuries. 

Reply: Those responsible for these changes have said that they 
are more in accord with the Latin Vulgate and the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament. 

QUESTION 8: Why was this new revision not gradually intro- 
duced, first to the clergy, then to the laity, and finally into the 
public services of the Church? 

Reply: This work was originally intended as a text for the 
thousands of Study Clubs which have been established throughout 
the country by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. And 
doubtless it was the wish of the Episcopal Committee also to make 
available at once, for all, the advantages of the Confraternity 
revision. Another consideration is that the wider the distribution 
of this work, the lower the price at which it can be purchased. 

QUESTION 9: Is this English revision final, or will it be changed 
again later? 

Reply: No revision in any living language can be said to be 
absolutely final, for a living language is always changing, more or 
less. But these changes take place only gradually, and so a good 
edition of the Scriptures once established can be confident of a 
reasonably long period of usefulness and popularity. 

QvuESTION 10: Why must English-speaking Catholics be re- 
stricted to translations of the Sacred Scriptures which are made 
from the Latin Vulgate, whereas in other countries the vernacular 
Catholic versions in most popular use are from the original 
languages of the Bible, Greek and Hebrew? 

Reply: English-speaking Catholics are not so restricted, except 
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as to those parts of the Bible which are read in English during the 
public services of the Church, as was explained before. 

We have said above that the Latin Vulgate is the official version 
of the Church for the Latin Rite, and that vernacular translations 
from it are required only for public use in connection with the 
Liturgy and ceremonies of the Church. But apart from this re- 
striction, the Church encourages also for general use in reading, 
study, writing, etc., translations from the original languages. 
The Latin Vulgate is indeed a venerable translation of great 
authority. It was originally done by St. Jerome, the greatest 
Biblical scholar of the early centuries, who based his work partly 
on copies of the original MSS. of the Bible and partly on earlier 
translations which he diligently compared with the original lan- 
guages; and when the Benedictine Fathers finally finish many 
years hence their long and painstaking revision of the Vulgate, we 
shall doubtless have a text of it far superior to the best copies we 
now possess. Nevertheless, always and at best, the Latin Vulgate 
remains itself a translation, and any vernacular translation from 
it thus becomes a translation of a translation. Other things being 
equal, a translation from the original languages of the Bible is 
always to be preferred to a translation from a translation, inas- 
much as it is more direct and closer to the original autograph copy. 
Scholars also declare that it is easier to make a good translation 
from the original languages of the Bible than from a version based 
on those original languages. Perhaps these are the reasons why 
the most widely used versions of the Bible in non-English-speaking 
countries among Catholics are from the original Greek and 
Hebrew rather than from the Latin Vulgate. But anyway, 
English-speaking Catholics are now also well provided with two 
excellent translations of the New Testament from the Greek; 
namely, that by Fr. Spencer, O.P. (published by the Macmillan 
Co., New York City, in 1937, which is now well on in a new and 
cheaper edition), and that known as the Westminster Version, 
published in England under the editorship of the Jesuit Fathers 
(which has been out for some time, and we understand is soon to 
appear in a handy form at moderate price). Both of these ver- 
sions are published with highest ecclesiastical authority and 
approval, and it would seem that they could be read and used to 
great advantage together with our new Confraternity Revision 
everywhere, and especially in Study Clubs. 

















The “Unlearned” Preacher 


By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A previous paper on preaching was entitled ““The Learned 
Preacher.” The word learned was not placed within marks of 
quotation, because such marks would appear to question the 
soundness or correctness of the appellation—and many of our 
preachers are unquestionably entitled to the qualification of 
learned in one or more of the exacting categories of scholarship. 

The present paper does, however, enclose the world ‘‘unlearned”’ 
within marks of quotation for the reason given above, namely, 
that the appellation of unlearned, if it refers to any Catholic 
preacher of our own day, is justly subject to question. What- 
ever may have been the case in olden times, in our own day the 
numerous exacting courses of study leading to priestly ordination 
ought to have changed any older tradition in this matter. To 
my way of thinking, it would assuredly be temerarious to ques- 
tion the learning, in various spheres of ennobling culture, of an 
“ordinary’’ Catholic priest. 

Meanwhile, it is of course true that learned and unlearned are 
relative terms. Some priests are notably more learned than 
others—not always, however, because of better mentalities or of 
greater studiousness, but because of fewer and less insistent pre- 
occupations. To me it seems obvious that professors in ecclesi- 
astical seminaries or in Catholic colleges or universities are not 
subject to the many-sided and engrossing activities of priests 
who are engaged in pastoral work exclusively. And pastoral 
work is a continuous and a confusing admixture of spiritualities 
and temporalities. Very many of its inevitable activities could 
be properly called ‘‘worldly’’ because they deal with getting 
money and spending it, with building operations and the proper 
maintenance of the various parish buildings, with the super- 
vision of schools and the teaching staff therein, and ‘‘a thousand 
and one’’ perplexing details of “management.” The church- 
bells, or the house-bell, or the telephone buzzer may sound at 
the most inopportune times—and there is no assured leisure for 
scholarly pursuits in city parishes. 

As a student in the seminary, with each hour of the day and 
night allotted to some well-defined work not subject to unlooked- 
for interruptions, I probably did not fully appreciate a remark 
made to our class in Philosophy by its professor. He was a holy 


1 Cfr. ‘“The Learned Preacher,” in the issue of May, 1941. 
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and studious man who had been assigned for a year or two to 
parish work immediately after his ordination and had then been 
brought back as an instructor in the seminary. He organized a 
“reading class” for his pupils. In order to gain our full codpera- 
tion, he told us that any dreams we might have of study or good 
reading after ordination would soon fade away in face of the 
actual duties of a curate. He assured us that he (a very notably 
studious man) had found this out in his own experience, and 
that, since a Catholic priest must be a cultured man (with a cul- 
ture which the laity should be able to appreciate), we must add 
voluntary good reading to the studies prescribed in our class- 
work. He had been a curate in a city parish—and what he told 
us might easily be contradicted by priests who have spent manv 
years in rural parishes not subject, I suppose, to the frequent and 
unpredictably varying interruptions met with in city parishes. 

All this is a somewhat lengthy preface to my present theme. 
But I have wished to make clear to my readers that in employing 
the word unlearned I am not adversely estimating any class of 
priests. Rather am I supposing (perhaps inaccurately) that as- 
piring folk among the laity may assume, at times, that some of the 
preaching they listen to indicates a lack of “‘learning’’ in the 
preacher. In a prideful fashion, such folk among the laity may 
(unlearnedly) criticize a local preacher as ‘‘unlearned”’ after they 
have heard a priest-professor preach in some church or lecture in 
some hall. 

The thought in my mind is accordingly one of a questioning 
sort, namely: how does (or should) an “ordinary’’ parish priest 
react to this possibility of adverse criticism of his sermons by 
some of the laity? Will he sometimes take up for treatment a 
doctrine that seems to demand highly technical terminology for 
its elucidation? Or will he—once in each year—preach a sermon 
which even the few professional members of his congregation will 
find quite beyond their intelligent appreciation? Or will he 
simply disregard the possibly adverse criticism of some of his 
hearers and, in the comparatively limited time at his disposal in 
our own crowded day, prefer to declare briefly and clearly a por- 
tion of Catholic doctrine without argumentation but with the 
calm authoritativeness intimated in: ‘““Thus saith the Lord’’? 


I 


The learned preacher, although desirous of presenting clearly 
his thought in as few words as he deems necessary towards that 
end, is nevertheless liable to forget the mental limitations of his 
auditory. Because of this interest in his theme he may uncon- 
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sciously employ words, phrases, and sentences which can only 
confuse instead of enlightening his auditors. 

The case may be different for the priest whose pastoral duties 
bring him into constant contact with his people. He insensibly 
learns to ‘“‘speak their language,’’ and thus to be more or less 
easily understood by them when he addresses them from pulpit 
or platform. 

Meanwhile, it remains true that both classes (the learned and 
the ‘‘unlearned’’) of preachers must maintain the dignity of 
their official teaching status as authoritative exponents of re- 
vealed religion. The folk they preach to must be led to regard 
them as fully competent to declare, and (if need or occasion should 
so demand) to support by adequate argumentation, the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Faith. Their hearers must “look up” to 
them as scholarly men. Will the people continue so to do if 
every discourse is made as plain to them as “‘A, B, C’’? 

This question was settled in his own mind by Richard Baxter, 
a famous Nonconformist preacher in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, if the report of him made by his biographer (Edmund 
Calamy ‘‘the younger’) in “An Abridgement of Mr. Baxter’s 
Life and Times” be correct. Calamy remarks that Baxter “‘usu- 
ally put something into his Sermons that was above their [his 
auditors’] Discovery, and which they had not known before, 
that they might be kept Humble, still perceive their Ignorance, 
and be willing to remain in a Learning State; and to increase 
their Knowledge, and make Religion pleasant to them by a daily 
Addition to their former Light. . . .For when Ministers tell their 
people of no more than they know, and do not show that they 
excell them in Knowledge and Abilities, they will be tempted to 
turn preacher themselves.’’? A Catholic preacher will entertain 
no fear that the simplicity of his preaching may lead one or other 
of his humble auditors to ‘‘turn preacher’’ on his own account. 
But he may wonder nonetheless whether such a plan is desirable. 
It would seem that there is behind it the authority of the moral- 
ist and arbiter elegantiarum of the succeeding century, Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, who is reported by Boswell to have quoted Baxter’s 
view approvingly to Sir Joshua Reynolds. I have read some- 
where a very different statement of Baxter’s practice, to the ef- 
fect that he always, in his sermons to simple folk, used the most 
ordinary language, calling a spade a spade; but that, in one ser- 
mon of the many preached in a year, he would employ through- 





































? The quotation is given by Richardson in ‘English Preachers and Preaching, 
1640-1670” (Macmillan Co., New York City, 1928, p. 79). A footnote on p. 79 
refers to Samuel Johnson’s approval of the view (credited to Baxter by Calamy) 
given to Sir Joshua Reynolds (Boswell, “‘Life,’’ IV, 185). 
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out a language and a terminology which not the brightest of his 
auditors could possibly understand. In this manner he indi- 
rectly asserted his high qualifications to act as an expositor of 
Christian doctrine. Meanwhile, the approval of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson for Baxter’s occasional high-flown language adds little, 
perhaps, to the argument for the propriety of high-flown termin- 
ology. For the good Doctor’s language does not meet the ap- 
proval of more modern rhetoricians. One critic remarks that, 
if Johnson had composed a drama dealing with the denizens of 
the sea, he would have made minnows talk like whales. An- 
other critic made good fun of two lines of poetry composed by 
Johnson: 


Let Observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


The modern critic sarcastically remarked that, in plain prose, 
these two lines would read as follows: ‘“‘Let Observation, with 
extensive observation, observe extensively.” 

Perhaps both forms of the Baxterian anecdote, conveying the 
same moral, may be considered as having the sanction of the pro- 
verbial saying that ‘familiarity breeds contempt.’ Does a 
priest imperil, even to a slight degree, his authoritativeness by 
always preaching a sermon whose doctrine he makes as clear as 
crystal to the humble folk of his parish? I do not pretend to 
know the answer to such a question. As already remarked, 
there would be no fear that any of his hearers would turn preacher; 
but I am wondering if an occasional Latin word, phrase or 
sentence, or (rarely, indeed) an unintelligible sesquipedalian 
word, introduced into a simple sermon, would be not only per- 
missible but even desirable. 

After all, there is a kind of wisdom in the old expression: Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. Apropos of my query, I happen to recall 
listening, in a sort of mental haze, to a young priest who was 
called upon to “‘say something”’ at a formal gathering of Catholic 
laymen. An uninterrupted torrent of words poured from his 
mouth—a torrent whose direction or probable objective I was 
wholly unable to perceive. When he had ceased speaking, one 
of the laymen turned to me and commented on the splendid ora- 
tion that had just been delivered by the young priest. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. I don’t think that this admiring layman 
could possibly have understood what the apparently impromptu 
speech was “all about.’”’ At any rate, I confess that I could not 
understand it. 
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II 


In his ‘““New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year,’’* Bishop 
Bonomelli deemed it desirable to include, in a simply worded 
sermon intended for the ordinary folk of a parish, an occasional 
quotation from Holy Writ in Latin, on the assumption that the 
ordinary folk could probably understand a word here or there, 
and would feel that they were indeed listening to God’s own word 
when Latin was used as its vehicle. Perhaps some such thought 
was in the mind of St. Alphonsus Liguori when he quoted so 
liberally—not from Holy Writ, but merely from various Fathers 
of the Church—sentences wholly in Latin, in his work entitled 
“Sermons for All the Sundays in the Year.’’* 

As noted in my previous paper, probably it is nowhere the 
custom, in English-speaking lands, to include in a sermon the 
Latin text either of Holy Writ or of passages in the Homilies of 
the Church Fathers. In general, Bishop Bonomelli discouraged 
the use of Latin texts even when taken from the Bible, although 
(as he explained) an occasional text of this kind could be taken 
if some of its words should convey a meaning to the congregation. 
On the other hand, St. Alphonsus seems rather to have favored 
including in a sermon Latin texts (not rarely somewhat long 
ones) taken from the Fathers of the Church, whilst at the same 
time quoting, as a rule, Bible texts in the vernacular. 


It may accordingly prove of interest to give a few examples 
here of the manner in which the Saint seems to have thus sug- 
gested to preachers the desirability of including Latin quotations 
in their sermons. 


The first sermon in the volume gives us thirty-one Biblical 
texts, all of them in the vernacular. Among the non-Biblical 
tests given in Latin we find such as these: 


3 “‘New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year.’’ By Right Rev. Jeremias Bono- 
melli, D.D., Bishop of Cremona. Translated by Right Rev. Thomas Sebastian 
Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Nashville. Vol. V, Homilies of the Common of Saints, Vol. 
I 


4 “Sermons for All the Sundays in the Year.”” Translated from the Italian of St. 
Alphonsus M. Liguori, Bishop of St. Agatha. .. . By the late Very Rev. Nicholas Cal- 
lan, D.D., Roman Catholic College, Maynooth. Seventh Edition (Dublin and 
London, 1874, 422 pp.). The prefatory ‘‘Object of the Work” indicates that a 
preacher is to expand or to condense, as occasion may suggest, the material offered 
him in the volume, but especially to make the material his own in order to deliver it 
“with zeal and warmth.” The last paragraph is appropriate to our special issue: 
“In each sermon there are many passages from the Scriptures and Holy Fathers, and 
a variety of reflections—perhaps too many for a single discourse—that the reader 
may select what will be most pleasing to him. The style is easy and simple....” 
The closing words (which I have italicized) may suggest that the Latin quotations 
are perhaps really meant for the preacher rather than for his hearers. Twelve pages 
are next devoted to “Instructions to Preachers’’—a condensed series of suggestions 
for good preaching. 
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“But the reprobate, like goats destined for the slaughter, shall be 
placed on the left, to await their last condemnation. ‘Judicii tem- 
pus,’ says St. Chrysostom, ‘misericordiam non recipit.’ On the day 
of judgment there is no hope of mercy for poor sinners. ‘Magna,’ 
says St. Augustine, ‘jam est poena peccati, metum et memoriam 
divini perdidisse judicii’ (Serm. xx., de Temp.). The greatest 
punishment of sin....”’ 


Perhaps we naturally wonder why St. Chrysostom should have 
been thus quoted in Latin. If quoted in Greek, we may justly 
suppose that the five words would indeed have been ‘“‘Greek”’ to 
the congregation, whereas here and there the Italian folk might 
have been able to catch (as Bishop Bonomelli insinuated) a few 
words that sounded alike both in Latin and in Italian. But 
Bishop Bonomelli restricted such Latinizations to brief quota- 
tions from Holy Writ, on the score that the good folk would thus 
feel that the true Word of God was being given to them. But 
this argument would not apply very well to words taken merely 
from Fathers of the Church. It is of course true that the general 
import of the vernacular text is made precedently to the Latin 
quotation, which thus would perhaps be understood by the 
pious auditors as a solemn sort of confirmation of what had been 
said in the vernacular. 

In the second sermon of the volume, St. Chrysostom is again 
quoted—and quite extensively—in Latin: 


“It is necessary, then, says St. Chrysostom, to bear tribulations in 
peace; for, if you accept them with resignation, you shall gain great 
merit; but if you submit to them with reluctance, you shall increase, 
instead of diminishing, your misery. ‘Si vero xgre feras, neque 
calamitatum minorem facies, et majorem reddes procellam’ (Hom. 
lxiv., ad Pop.).” 


It may be added that in this second sermon Holy Writ is 
quoted once (a very short extract) in Latin, but upwards of 
thirty times in the vernacular. 

The Saint’s volume was intended for use by preachers, indeed, 
and the sermons were not to be preached exactly as given in the 
book, but were to be used merely as helpful suggestions for either 
an elaboration or, at times, a condensation of the theme dis- 
cussed and argued in a sermon, as circumstances of time, place, 
occasion, or character of the auditory might suggest. Could the 
Italian folk, whom the Saint probably had in mind exclusively, 
really understand, even vaguely, the longer Latin quotations? 
Or are we permitted to think that such Latin quotations may 
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(perhaps as a side issue) have been intended to lend an air of 
learned authority to a preacher’s instructions? Was this (at 
least in some wise) like the solution of Richard Baxter’s difficulty 
in his dealings with the very “ordinary’”’ folk to whom he 
preached—a solution that used Latin texts instead of high-flown 
terminology in Italian? Is it perhaps desirable for a preacher 
who has to speak many times a year to the same auditory in the 
humdrum fashion of ordinary folk, to deliver (once in a year, let 
us suppose) a sermon bristling with sesquipedalian or at least un- 
intelligibly technical terminology in order, as Calamy remarked, 
to keep the good folk humble-minded—and thus to make them 
more receptive of doctrinal instruction? Is it not desirable, per- 
haps, for an ‘“‘ordinary” (that is, as I have hinted above, a man 
whom some of the parishioners might else deem an “unlearned” 
preacher) speaker to insinuate, by an occasional “hard”’ sermon, 
that while he tries always to get down to the level of his auditory’s 
mentality or education, he is nonetheless a competently edu- 
cated priest—that he is, when occasion may demand, thoroughly 
equipped to express his thoughts in a highly learned fashion? 

In what I have been saying, I do not pretend to offer advice to 
any preacher. It may be that, even in the holy work of preach- 
ing, ‘‘circumstances alter cases.”’ In general, doubtless, the main 
endeavor of a preacher must be to attain to clearness and, so far 
as may be possible within his restricted time-limits given to ser- 
mon composition in his pastoral activities, to combine clearness 
with brevity. Needless to add that, if such a harassed preacher 
should feel it necessary to use the Baxterian device occasionally, 
he will of course always strive to maintain his own virtue of hu- 
mility whilst (rarely) administering a dose designed to keep his 
hearers Humble (after the fashion of Edmund Calamy, I have 
capitalized the H in Humble). 


III 


I have elsewhere commented adversely on the manner in which 
Father Appleton, in one of his volumes of sermons, elaborates 
the simple language of the Gospels. But the thought now comes 
to me that he may have been using, in his own way, the old Bax- 
terian recipe for keeping his rural hearers Humble. But Father 
Appleton (like St. Alphonsus Liguori) gives first of all the simple 
phraseology of the Gospels which is within the comprehension of 
everybody, and then follows on with the same thoughts expressed 
in Johnsonian style. Some illustrations are in order. 

* The title-page reads: ‘‘An Analysis or Familiar Explanation of the or as 


Read at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on the Different Sundays and Festivals. . 
By the Rev. James Appleton, C.A.D. (Dublin, 1853). 
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The Gospel 
“See the fig-trees and all the 


Father Appleton 
“As if He had said: ‘When, in 





trees: when they now shoot forth the revolving course of the seasons, 
their fruit, you know that summer you perceive the vegetable crea- 
is nigh.” tion assuming activity, and the 
plants of different kinds preparing 
for their future produce, you are 
sensible by experience that the 
time of summer is approaching.’ ” 


If the preacher had not prefaced his commentary with a read- 
ing of the Gospel narrative, his hearers would probably gape with 
astonishment at the luxuriant verbiage of his “‘Familiar Explana- 
tion of the Gospels.”” Two more briefer examples might well be 
added here: 


The Gospel 
“Then Jesus said: 
men sit down.’ 


Father Appleton 

“Our Saviour, upon this, bids 
His disciples apprise the people 
that He wished them to sit down. 

“It happened, fortunately, that 
on the spot where this crowd was 
collected there was a sufficiency of 
herbage to afford them a good 
seat.” 


‘Make the 


“‘Now, there was much grass in 
the place.” 


Of course, the Gospels offered him, in other texts, an excellent 
opportunity for a really enlightening commentary. But much 
space in his book (and a lot of time in his parish church) could 
have been saved by allowing the simply worded passages in the 
Gospel to go without any linguistic elaboration. But, once again, 
I feel permitted to surmise at least the possibility that Father 
Appleton deemed it advisable to make his good people realize 
that he was a competently equipped priest and preacher. The 
fact that his large manuscript was published only after his death 
might indicate that his editor also deemed it desirable that good 
folk elsewhere might also be quietly instructed in a proper respect 
for the scholarly attainments of their local pastors. 














Trends to Catholicity in the South 
By ABBE MICHEL 


I. Where and What Is the South To-Day? 


There is an unofficial report, making the rounds these days, 
that the South is ripe and ready for conversion to the Catholic 
Faith. The bulk of the reporters euphoniously call the area 
either ‘‘our beloved Dixie’’ or “the great Southland.”’ For the 
sake of accuracy, we believe that any discussion about the South 
should be preceded by a fair description of the locality and of the 
“homo”’ indigenous to it, which is merely the old “status ques- 
tionis’”’ breaking out in us. 

Formerly, you know, it was held by grave historians that 
Dixie comprised all the territory-lying south of the Mason and 
Dixon Line and east of the Mississippi, clear down to the Florida 
Straits and the Gulf of Mexico. This division, you will remem- 
ber, originated in pre-Revolutionary days when the English 
surveyors, Mason and Dixon, set out the dividing line between 
the colonies of Maryland and Pennsylvania. This line has no 
significance to-day, geographical or otherwise, except for arche- 
ologists or philologists who might find interesting survivals of it 
in black Republican soil, not the least of which might be that 
melodious name, ‘‘Dixie.”’ 

For our purposes it is sufficient to state that the South re- 
ceived its first major territorial operation during or after the Civil 
War, whichever way you want to take it. Certainly there was 
more than a battle lost when Meade stopped Lee at Gettysburg 
in July, 1863; and more than a city and state surrendered when 
Lee sat down with Grant at Appomattox on that memorable 
day of April 9, 1865. There was lost to the South in the War be- 
tween the States (more properly called the First War of Ideas in 
the United States) not only territory but, more important, a 
long-cherished way of life, or a full set of ideas, economic, social 
and moral. Now, in 1941, the question is: How far has that 
loss pressed down upon the South; or how much has the South 
surrendered to Yankee ideas since 1865? Or, more briefly still, 
where and what is the South to-day? 

To answer this question fairly, we must take into account the 
total influences of two broad historical periods. First, between 
the years 1865 and 1900 any historian or social economist will 
agree that the boundaries of the South were pushed down from 
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Baltimore at least as far as Richmond. Despite stubborn resis- 
tance all the way and all the time, this was accomplished by these 
combined forces: (1) the War itself; (2) subsequent reconstruc- 
tion; (3) abolition and the consequent destruction of plantation 
life and wealth; (4) gradual rehabilitation of the conquered and 
bankrupt area by Northern capital and industry. Secondly, 
the period from 1900 to 1940, which covers roughly the rise and 
growth of giant industrialism and mass production in the United 
States, marks also the steady extension of mechanized industry 
into the South, and must be held responsible for a further narrow- 
ing down of Southern frontiers. How far down the Mason and 
Dixon line has been pushed by this industrial revolution is any 
one’s guess. Our personal belief is that within a decade there will 
be little left of the Old South, except a few historic monuments 
and tourist attractions, and possibly a noble mausoleum to house 
the remains of the last of the Confederate Veterans. 

This Yankeefication or nationalization of the South will be 
greatly accelerated by the enforcement of the Child Labor and 
the Wage and Hours Laws in the newly industrialized Southern 
States, which, like all other States, are subject to these laws, as 
the Supreme Court has recently ruled. In this discussion, how- 
ever, we must overlook influences now at work or soon to be em- 
ployed which by their nature are designed and destined to devour 
all the old social and economic systems of the South, and confine 
ourselves rather to establishing the boundaries and conditions of 
Dixie as we believe they exist to-day. 

With your kind indulgence for our geographical audacity, we 
will say then that the South is that part of the United States 
which stretches from the Atlantic Seaboard to the Mississippi 
River between the 37th and 3lst degrees of latitude. More 
specificially, it comprises all the lands lying between two straight 
lines: one, to the north, running from Newport News, Va., to 
Paducah, Ky., and the other, to the south, running from Bruns- 
wick, Ga., to Baton Rouge, La. According to these lines, poor 
old Dixie has only six complete States within its boundaries, viz., 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi, with small slices of Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Louisiana. If anyone wants to argue about it, we might call the 
contestant’s attention to the election results of the last twelve 
years—not that it would help in any way except to give one 
the satisfaction of finding out for oneself. 

Florida, you will notice, is out of the count altogether, and for 
the very simple reason that it was never really in the South. It 
was so long under Spanish rule and changed flags so frequently 
that it never had time, in its early history, to acquire full state- 
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hood or individuality. Its right to a place in Dixie was due 
solely to its support of the Confederacy, which was dictated and 
supplied almost exclusively by West Florida. The fact is that 
Florida remained just a vast sand dune between two seas until 
the Yankees discovered it to be an ideal place to play and fish 
and generally have a good timein. From then on it boomed, with 
a whang and a bang, and a whiz and a fizz, and now again with a 
tramp, tramp in an all-out defense program. Thus, to-day the 
great State of Florida, familiarly known to all and sundry as the 
“Empire of the Sun” (but don’t forget your overcoat and your 
longies for the unusual days!), stands about 70% Yankee, although 
the State votes preponderantly Democratic—which only goes to 
show that the native sons and daughters like very much to keep 
their respective places at the public trough. 

We do not expect any violent repercussions from native Flo- 
ridians for lopping their State from Dixie, because long since they 
have settled down to welcome the solvent stranger who chooses to 
invest in their sandy lands and generous sunshine. But we are 
anticipating getting messed up in a verbal duel with a flock of 
Southern gentlemen from Virginia and Kentucky who will chival- 
rously resent the exclusion of their beloved fatherlands from the 
realm of Dixie. Yet, these know as well as we do that the cul- 
ture which was once preéminently theirs—the soft speech of the 
old Colonel and the demure grace of the Southern lady, smelling 
faintly of violets—passed on long ago and lives to-day only in the 
fertile imagination of romantic writers. 

From the most trustworthy reports we now learn that the best 
gentlemen and ladies of Louisville and Richmond—like their 
kindred of Nashville, Atlanta, Savannah and Charleston—have 
accepted with appropriate abandon plebeian manners, like 
drinking their liquor neat, and using hard and profane language 
when provoked, just as society folks do in such Yankee strong- 
holds as Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Peoria, and Butte. It 
may be that this phenomenon is only further evidence of the ugly 
mark which the Prohibition experiment left on our fine-grained 
society throughout the land; but more apropos to this discus- 
sion, it signifies in our judgment the total eclipse in the New 
South of the last vestiges of that grace and courtliness which 
were the time-honored hallmarks of true Southern culture. 

What kind of people then, you may ask, are the Southerners 
who are supposed to be leaning towards the Catholic faith? Ob- 
viously they are not of the Kentucky Colonel or the Virginia belle 
class, who passed on with the wind. Frankly, if we were to 
follow all the angles which the question involves, it would lead 
us into such a mess that it would take Professor Einstein and Dr. 
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Gallup combined to drag us out of it—the mess, we mean, known 
to our trade as a socio-religio-politico-anthropologico-psychologi- 
cal problem. Anyway, we got one of the longest words in the 
language out of our first attempt to respond. Therefore, never 
say nescio. 

As we tee up again, we sense an answer to our question which 
ought to keep us on the fairway. Here she goes: ‘‘A Southerner 
is any white man or woman, over 21 years of age, born within or 
near the newly designated lines of Dixie, of parents also born 
within said limits, whether living or dead; and every such person 
must be capable mentally, morally and physically of making a 
living, whether actually doing so or not.’ This description 
must be theoretically accepted if the discussion is to continue. 
Thus, with one fell swipe we cut down the number of the species 
to be examined, just as we hacked away the traditional lines of 
our beloved Dixie. 

Now let us see if we can get a rough estimate of the full numeri- 
cal strength of the species. The six States in our new Dixie, ac- 
cording to the 1940 U. S. Census, have a total population of 
16,511,982, or roughly 161/, million souls. Of these, we would 
say, having no statistics at hand, three out of every ten are negro 
or colored in every shade from burnt-sienna to oyster-pink. 
That would leave approximately 11,000,000 white souls in the 
whole area. From this total we should by rights subtract the 
total number of Catholics, roughly 170,000 in the six States; but 
we will allow them to remain for good measure, because of that 
number over 20,000 are negro Catholics, which brings the total 
of white Catholics to a paltry one and seven-tenths percent of the 
total white population. Incidentally, that’s the low percentage 
of active ingredient which the Church must rely upon for the pres- 
ervation and propagation of the Faith in the six Southern States. 
Very evidently this salt has not lost its savor. 

However, we shall let the 11,000,000 stand, so that you may 
have the pleasure of seeing it fall like so many duck-pins. Ac- 
cording to the terms of our description of a Southerner, we can 
mow it down, in one stroke, to 5,000,000. Just like that, and 
there it is: 5,000,000 reapable souls in the white Southern har- 
vest. They represent the best in the South to-day. They are 
the rank and file of the people in those six Southern States who 
by the most rigid standards are mentally, morally and physically 
capable of being spiritually aroused and ultimately led into the 
one true fold. And many of them are not only capable of receiv- 
ing the gift of faith, but are fully competent and even anxious to 
accept it in its fullness of doctrine, discipline and culture, in 
spite of the fact (and sometimes because of it, which we must not 
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forget) that four out of five of these people already have some 
religious affiliation. 

Out of curiosity alone some one may fairly ask: ‘By what 
authority were 6,000,000 Southern souls discarded?’ Well, 
suh! that’s something, ain’t it? To be honest about it, we did 
not discard them; we merely discounted them in a New Dealish 
manner—tempo blitz—as unavailable for our present purposes. 
We are keeping them on file, and will notify them should condi- 
tions change to make them available. Meantime we wish them 
every good luck and success in their pilgrimage. Yes, suh! You 
see, by our definition of a Southerner, all youngsters under 21 
who are by choice or circumstances subject to parental care and 
dominance, and all oldsters over 60 who are rightly considered 
unsuitable for a major spiritual operation, and all other souls be- 
tween these ages or under or above them who through irremedi- 
able illiteracy, imbecility or senility or chronic unemployability 
are judged to be completely incompetent, are properly omitted 
from our list—all alike on the general score of total incapacity to 
receive new spiritual ideas. 6,000,000 of them all told, we con- 
sider a fairly conservative estimate. Try counting them some- 
time, and you'll find that guessing is much simpler than comput- 
ing. 

We take the same liberty of calculation to get a general aver- 
age of availability by age for the 5,000,000 prospects to the Faith 
in the South. Without going into details, we would say the most 
available prospective converts will be found among Southern 
men and women of the working class, between the ages of 25 and 
35 years. Never mind the reason; we can out-gallop Dr. Gallup. 
But, if you must have one, it’s because the class of people be- 
tween these ages were not seriously affected by World War No. I 
and the Prohibition Amendment, and were favorably impressed 
by the attitude of the Church towards both of these moral catas- 
trophes. The next most likely class of converts will be found 
among Southerners just over voting age, between 21 and 25. 
These young people are recently out of high school or college, 
and are now busily engaged laying the foundation of a business, 
job, position, or trade. They will be discovered as thoroughly 
disillusioned by the modern pagan and Protestant attempts to 
revive spiritual life and reéstablish sound principles of morality, 
discipline, and life on a false and crumbling foundation. These 
youngsters of the South, as indeed all young people in the land, 
may be reasonably considered as somewhat allergic to the solid, 
practical and tried canons of Catholic faith, morality, discipline, 
and social justice. But they can be reached, and in substantial 
numbers, by highly intelligent and modern approaches. We 
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shall deal with these methods in a later article when we touch 
upon the more specific characteristics of Southerners. The third 
class of prospective converts in this age classification are those 
between the ages of 35 and 60. They are rated third class for 
the same reason that insurance companies and draft directors 
rate them third for their purposes, with this one added: these 
people were severely bitten by World War No. I, by Prohibition 
and by the Great Depression, with the result that they are now 
in the general class of National Dependents almost incapable of 
thinking or taking care of themselves. The women in this age 
class are the best bets. 

In the next article we shall go back to the rumors of field-day 
conversions in the South, and see how they originated and ex- 
amine the real facts behind them. 




















Again, Humiliating Converts 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


A reader of our April article objects to our teaching the non- 
necessity of a convert making a materially integral confession 
after conditional baptism administered on a truly solid doubt. 
The objector writes: 


“The article in the April number of the REview, ‘Humiliating Con- 
verts Unjustifiably,’ by Dr. Donovan, is interesting, but—may I 
say?—not altogether convincing. While I am able to agree with 
him on the first point in the article, regarding the abjuration and 
absolution from censure, I find I cannot follow him in the second 
portion, regarding the material integrity of the confession of converts. 
It seems to me that Dr. Donovan altogether misses the point in this 
discussion. He speaks of ‘doubtful sins’; rather than of certain 
sins doubtfully remitted. Which is by no means the same thing. 
Whenever there is sufficient doubt of the validity of the previous 
baptism to require or to justify the conferring of conditional bap- 
tism, the material integrity of the confession of such convert is re- 
quired, embracing the narrating of all mortal sins certainly and 
formally committed; since the obligation of submitting them to the 
‘Keys’ has not certainly ceased to exist. The reference to speech- 
less and unconscious persons, etc., is quite beside the point. 

SACERDOS. 


“P.S. An interesting point in this matter is that such material 
integrity need not extend beyond the time of the previous Baptism; 
since if that Baptism was valid, the sins previous to it were remitted 
by the Baptism; and if invalid, all sins are remitted by the Baptism 
conferred at the time of conversion to the Catholic faith.” 


I feel that the objector mistakes the point of my contention, 
which is, that all sins committed after doubtfully conferred bap- 
tism, as far as the strict obligation of submitting them to the 
keys of the Church according to number and kind, do come under 
the general category of doubtful sins as opposed to certain sins. 
For when theologians say there is no obligation to submit doubtful 
sins to the keys of the Church, they mean doubtful sins as to 
previous submittal no less than as to existence. Quite true 
it is, one school of Probabilists contend, that if a mortal sin has 
been certainly committed and only probably confessed, there 
still remains a certain obligation to confess it. But that opinion 
has no enforceable weight; because the opinion of the other school 
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of Probabilists, who hold that every mere probable obligation is 
equivalent to a non-obligation, has standing in practice. In fact, 
in the moral order no obligation can be enforced against a solidly 
probable opinion. Quite true, in the juridical order competent 
legislators may indeed create presumptions; but the sacramental 
forum is outside the juridical order. 

And going from theory to practice, there is no justification, nor 
has there ever been on objective grounds, for a confessor to im- 
pose a materially integral confession on a conditionally baptized 
person, provided the baptism has been conferred on a genuinely 
solid doubt of validity or of fact. In the first generation after 
the 1868 decision of the Holy Office, there were reputable theolo- 
gians enough to create a probable opinion, a determining prac- 
tice (to name only d’Annibale, Bucceroni, Ball.-P., Genicot). 
And at the present day who would knowingly try to enforce a full 
confession against names like those of Vermeersch, Jorio, Sals- 
mans? Lehmkuhl’s opinion had great weight in that first genera- 
tion after the decision. Some textbook authors seemed to think 
the reason of that eminent theologian was conclusive; wheréas 
it was really fallacious, since the Church set up no new practice at 
all by that decision and left Probabilism and its applications where 
it was before. It did say in effect, though, that the mere fact of a 
convert having been baptized conditionally did not take away the 
obligation of making a materially integral confession; for the 
baptisms asked about in reference to confession were for the most 
part supposedly conferred on slight doubts. 

Again, Synods took the decision literally, especially in English- 
speaking countries where canonical science was so much honored 
in the breach and where a disciplinary decision was left as much 
undiscussed and uninterpreted as if it had been a self-evident dog- 
matic pronouncement. Here it is interesting to note how badly 
mistaken Lehmkuhl was in another matter, a matter of cognate 
nature where he assumed a non-existent fact and argued accord- 
ingly. Whether there is a natural impediment of marriage be- 
tween half-brothers and half-sisters, or even full brothers and full 
sisters, has been a matter of dispute for centuries. So, suppose 
two unbaptized persons related in the first degree, collateral line, 
and married in the absence of civil or tribal impediment. Must 
they be separated on becoming Catholics? Lehmkuhl answers 
that they must be separated; for such is the practice of the 
Church. But Gasparri challenged the truth of the alleged fact, 
and pointed out in his ‘‘De Matrimonio” published in the nineties 
that, if such is the practice of the Church, it is to be found in 
official documents, none of which Lehmkuhl cites. Gasparri con- 
cludes that the actual cases occurring must be solved by accepted 
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canonical principles. And one of these is that doubtfully valid 
marriages are presumed valid until their invalidity is established 
beyond all doubt; the other is that the impediment in question is 
of only doubtful existence. 

The result of Lehmkuhl’s gratuitous assertion was that other 
textbooks copied it as if it were authoritative, and overlooked the 
application of sound principles. I remember getting a letter from 
a missionary in China some fifteen years ago who was confronted 
by an actual case of this kind—a married couple from paganism 
related as brother and sister by the same mother who wanted 
to become Catholics. Chinese law and Chinese custom allow 
these marriages, because children by the same mother and differ- 
ent fathers are not considered members of the same families, as 
are children by the same father and of different mothers. This 
missionary had a better grasp of the principle of solution than had 
many a textbook author; for he argued that with only a doubtful 
impediment of the natural law the marriage should be presumed 
valid. But he wanted confirmation of his reasoning; and among 
the few authors at hand he could not get it. His success would 
not have been much better if his library theological and canonical 
had been extensive For Gasparri, in the first edition of his ‘‘De 
Matrimonio,”” was about the only first-hand authority for the 
missionary’s correct surmise. The instance beautifully illustrates 
the old canonical adage: that the opinion of one author (even if 
he be obscure), with strong reasons on his side, is worth more 
than that of a whole school of other authors without pertinent 
reasons or with reasons of lesser value. 

The missionary acted upon Gasparri’s opinion, and within a 
year or so found he had had official sanction for so doing. For 
the new edition of ‘‘De Matrimonio” cited an actual case where 
Rome had said that married pagans related in the first degree, 
collateral line, were not to be disturbed. But behind this Gas- 
parri citation is a story. As the great canonist Cardinal was 
getting ready the new edition, he noticed that a recent textbook 
brought out in Rome at the time was perpetuating Lehmkuhl’s 
error of fact. The Cardinal sent for the author and asked him 
his authority for the assertion that the Church always forces 
separation in such married converts. The author referred to the 
files of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. The Cardinal 
dispatched a young canonist helper to look through those files. 
The research revealed the exact opposite condition of things. 
So, the Cardinal gives in his 1933 edition of ‘‘De Matrimonio” a 
response of 1916 permitting the two Patagonian Indians inquired 
about to continue their family life. 

A similar perplexity seems to grasp in its thought-benumbing 
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embrace all sorts of authors as well as ordinary priests when they 
are called upon to deal with the obligation of confessing mortal 
sins according to number and kind, as soon as cases become 
further and further removed from self-evident applications of the 
law of confession. Like our objector, they don’t appear to realize 
that the essential, the inseparable, matter of the Sacrament of 
Penance is sorrow for post-baptismal sins, externally manifested. 
When such sorrow is present and the form is validly pronounced, 
the penitent is forgiven; grace comes into his soul. If the mortal 
sin or sins were not previously confessed, there can remain and 
ordinarily does remain the obligation of confessing them at the 
next unimpeded confession. But this is solely by reason of a 
divine precept being binding and not as yet fulfilled. The grace 
of the Sacrament has been as operative in restoring or increasing 
grace as if the obligation had been actually confessed. But if 
the divine precept is still morally or physically impossible of ful- 
fillment, and as long as that impossibility remains, the precept is 
in abeyance. Indirect absolution from unconfessed mortal sins 
produces the same effect as direct absolution from confessed sins, 
supposing, to be sure, the necessary sorrow in both cases and 
externally manifested. And once the obligation to confess those 
unconfessed sins according to number and kind is doubtful on 
any one score (that of existence, that of submittal, that of being 
post-baptismal), then that obligation becomes by reason of 
thoroughgoing Probabilism the equivalent of a non-obligation. 
Thus, my example of the speechless and the unconscious be- 
comes very much to the point. For those examples indicate that 
true sorrow externally manifested alone suffices for valid absolu- 
tion, as far as restitution to grace is concerned. The forgotten 
sins, the sins physically or morally impossible to confess, are all 
as truly forgiven as is the confessed sin. There is a difference, of 
course; but that difference is entirely on the side of resurgent 
precept. The duly confessed sin cancels forever the obligation of 
directly submitting it again to the absolving power of the Sacra- 
ment. On the other hand, indirectly forgiven sins can become 
preceptive to confess; and do become such once the moral or 
physical impossibility excusing therefrom has ceased to exist. 
The unconscious or speechless person on recovering must tell those 
unconfessed sins or make sacrilegious his next confession. The 
now remembered sins too must be told. So also the wrongly ap- 
praised mortal sin must be fully mentioned, unless in its fullness 
already told as doubtful. Even post-baptismal sins can fall 
under the precept of direct confession, if the priest afterwards dis- 
covers that he mistakenly conferred baptism on only a slight 
doubt of validity or of fact. Theologians might well dwell on the 
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need of sacramental sorrow being as broad as the sinful state of the 
soul, and that before God sins are neither doubtful nor forgotten; 
they might well insist that the all-important element in confession 
is the material integrity of the sorrow (without which sanctifying 
grace cometh not), not the materially integral confession (for good 
faith excuses from the latter but never from the former). 

I admit there is one way in which truly doubtful post-baptismal 
sins (that is, committed after only doubtful baptism) can become 
obligatory to confess with material integrity. It is by the 
Church declaring that Probabilism does not extend to obligation 
which is certain in existence but of only doubtful fulfillment. 
But at the present time there is not even an intrinsic probability 
of the Church having done this—to say nothing of intrinsic cer- 
tainty, or extrinsic certainty for that matter. Enforced mate- 
rially integral confession on converts conditionally baptized on 
solid grounds is one of several curiosities in canonical-theological 
procedure that developed during these last couple of generations. 
A friendly priest writes that he hopes the old procedure will soon 
be disestablished. It is pertinent to ask: when was the procedure 
ever rightly established? It has been widespread only as a mis- 
taken procedure. But mistaken procedures of this kind never 
establish anything in the way of obligation. May I submit that 
Sacerdos on reconsideration will find my reasons for formal integ- 


rity only intensively more convincing than those he admits con- 
vincing for non-abjuration and non-absolution ? 











Presenting the “Dialogue Mass” 


By GEORGE ZIMPFER 


Whenever the ‘“‘Dialogue Mass”’ is mentioned, it is amusing to 
watch the cautious and doubtful expressions that even zealous 
priests assume. Some few, who are altogether without caution 
or doubt, begin to snort about ‘‘complex experiments’’ and “‘ec- 
clesiastical dreams.’’ The common distinction is that such new- 
fangled ideas may work fairly well in academies and convents, 
but they are quite impractical in a parish. The writer refers 
these gentlemen to a book entitled “‘Men at Work at Worship,”’ 
by Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., published last year. To anyone who 
has assimilated merely the basic chapters of this remarkable 
book, the experiment of social and corporative prayer known as 
the ‘‘Dialogue Mass”’ will appear neither complex nor impractical. 
Restoring to our people the beauties of Gregorian chant, whose 
roots are sunk deeply in the monastic culture of a day strikingly 
different from our own, is a task far more difficult and demands 
far more courage and perseverance. If that experiment in 
musical prayer has had gratifying results in increasing our people’s 
appreciation of social and corporative worship, why should we 
have serious doubts about the comparatively simple experiment 
of teaching them “‘to pray the Mass with the priest’’? 

If we are honest, we must admit that time and circumstances 
have seriously obscured the popular appreciation of the Mass. 
In spite of the modern liturgical renaissance, there are thousands 
of Catholics who do not eat of “‘the fruits’’ as they should, be- 
cause their participation in the Mass is practically nil. For many 
the action itself has become dangerously formalized. Especially 
in large urban churches is this apparent, when on a Sunday morn- 
ing those in the rear seats have only a glimpse now and then of 
the priest at the altar because of the crowd ahead of them. 
Many are obviously present only in the flesh. Their heads droop 
not so much with devotion as with drowsiness, and their knowl- 
edge of what is taking place consists principally in that they are 
fulfilling a strict precept of their Church. 

These Catholics usually see the inside of a church only once a 
week. The very core and center of the Faith, the Mass, is for 
them largely a formula of ancient religion punctuated by a ser- 
mon which they tolerate more than they welcome. Even con- 
scientious Catholics are unaware of the spiritual riches that are 
their rightful inheritance. The fact that many are cold and in- 
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different is due to a lack of understanding of the identity of the 
Mass with that “‘glowing furnace of charity”’ which is Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. They are too far away from the very Spring and 
Source of Catholic devotion and conviction. What is better 
than to lead these—the blind and cold—back to the altar and to 
hope that their spiritual sight may be regained? And what is 
more in keeping with the spirit of Christ than the truth that ‘‘a 
little child shall lead them’’? 

In this matter of the ‘‘Dialogue Mass,” as in other organiza- 
tional problems, the mistake that many of us make is that our 
first mental pictures are too vast. We begin with large ideas in- 
stead of little ones. We picture a whole congregation assisting 
at Mass with the most beautiful coérdination. We may even 
envision the rather clumsy arrangement whereby a priest stands 
in front of the congregation and directs them in the manner of an 
orchestra leader or a bandmaster. We see ourselves passing out 
hundreds of missals. But when we begin to think of the practical 
work connected with such a sweeping liturgical reformation in 
the parish, we droop and call the scheme just another clerical 
dream. We do not doubt the beauty and desirability of the 
dream, the grandeur of hundreds of hearts united in vocal prayer 
at the Great Sacrifice, but the road to accomplishment seems 
strewn with insurmountable obstacles. We forget that all great 
accomplishments are first visions, seemingly impossible except to 
the persons who see them clearly. We forget that even the vision 
of the Church Universal began with twelve Apostles and a handful 
of disciples. Likewise in all great projects it is much healthier to 
begin humbly, seeking to inject spirit, enthusiasm and under- 
standing into a few hearts, and trusting that the very fire of the 
central idea will spread to others in an ever-widening influence. 

Obviously, the best way to introduce the ‘‘Dialogue Mass” in a 
parish is to begin with the altarboys. These boys are under our 
personal supervision. At least they ought to be. Without in- 
gratitude to the many nuns who patiently assume this important 
task of teaching the altarboys the Mass prayers and arranging 
the week’s appointments, we may say that their best efforts are 
limited. For an altarboys’ association should include much 
more than the ordinary nun, already burdened with her school 
and convent duties, is able to give. Even the regular weekly 
meeting, which is imperative if the boys are to be efficient, is 
often impossible for the nun. She does the best she can, as she 
always does, but there are few nuns who are not secretly dissatis- 
fied because they know their limitations, and who would not 
gladly relinquish the training of the boys to one who is better 
equipped to handle it successfully. 


’ 
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The first step towards the accomplishment of the “Dialogue 
Mass’”’ is to encourage the presence of the whole altarboy staff at 
the daily Mass, by which we mean the schoolchildren’s Mass. 
High Masses may be sung earlier or later. While the altarboys 
may be divided into ‘‘teams’’ to distribute the duties evenly and 
to stimulate a healthy rivalry in attendance, all should be urged 
constantly to be present at the parochial Mass, at least on school- 
days. In some places the custom of placing responsibility for 
“‘team attendance’ upon the ‘‘captain”’ of each ‘‘team’’ has had 
excellent results. Each day the captain writes the record of at- 
tendance, including not only the members of his own team but all 
the boys who attend, and this daily record he submits to the 
Moderator at the weekly meeting. The Moderator enters these 
records in a special book, and at regular intervals either publishes 
the results on the bulletin board in the sacristy or, better still, 
gives it a prominent place in the mimeographed ‘Parish Bulletin” 
issued on Sundays to the congregation. 

After a high percentage of attendance has been gained (or 
while this is going on), the boys are trained to recite the responses 
together—not just the two who are serving the Mass but all to- 
gether (twenty or thirty of them). This practice is not only 
edifying to the people, but it very effectively checks the slovenly 
recitation which is so common. The rhythm of the Latin be- 
comes apparent to the group, the pauses are more carefully ob- 
served, and if one here and there is tempted to speed, he is noticed 
at once—and corrected. Of course, it is presupposed that the 
weekly meeting includes regular instruction in proper pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation individually and in common, as well as an 
understanding of the English meaning. This, of course, is a 
minimum. 

Now that a nucleus has been formed, the next step is to go into 
the schoolrooms (not at a general assembly), and explain in 
simple terms that the priest wants the help of many for a project 
very dear to him. He wants girls and boys who will pray the 
Mass with him at least once a week. If any tyke rises and asks 
how this may be done, the priest calms his or her fears by saying 
that he himself will do all the teaching, very gradually, im church 
each morning before Mass! There won't be any extra studying! 
This is going to be learning to pray the Mass with the priest be- 
cause that is the best way to love and understand the Mass. The 
priest may explain, too, that he feels it isn’t right that he should 
be, as it were, separated from his people when he is offering Mass, 
that the early Christians always prayed with their priests at 
Mass, and were attentive because they understood what was 
goingon. They didn’t just watch—and dream. 
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You come forth from your rounds of the classes with, say, a 
hundred names. You have also the day on which each child 
promises to be present. The experiment begins the next morn- 
ing. The sacristy bell rings promptly and you approach the 
altar with your full escort of altarboys. You arrange the chalice 
and Missal, descend—and go to the communion-rail for your first 
liturgical talk to your new society which is assembled in the front 
pews of the middle aisle. The talk should not last more than 
five minutes. As a preliminary, you open the box of “‘Com- 
munity Mass’’! booklets which you have previously placed at the 
rail, and each member, altarboys included, receives one. You 
explain that you are not going to ask the members to learn any 
Latin prayers, for that service is reserved to the altarboys, but 
that each week you will ask them to recite one or two prayers in 
common. The selection of these prayers from the Ordinary of 
the Mass may be left, of course, to the discretion of the Moderator, 
but it is advisable to begin with the Gloria and the Credo. Each 
morning, to each successive group, the priest gives the same basic 
instruction as to the manner of this praying-in-common. A 
brief reference to the Mass of the day is added, the Saint’s name 
is given, and a short word or two about his or her life—perhaps 
some few interesting liturgical items regarding the color of the 
vestments. As the weeks pass, this short preliminary talk as- 
sumes greater and greater importance, because it is the Modera- 
tor’s opportunity to impart devotion as well as knowledge. With 
the Monday of each week comes a new venture, a new lesson, 
and this of course includes what has already been learned. The 
second week may be devoted to the first two prayers of the Offer- 
tory; the week following to the Offering of the Chalice and the 
prayer, ‘‘Accept, O Holy Trinity’’ (omitting the Lavabo). Ex- 
cluding also the Canon, as liturgical regulations demand, the 
next week’s talks could explain the proper recital of the ‘‘Our 
Father.’’ Then could come the three prayers before Communion, 
which easily surpass anything the ordinary prayerbook can 
supply as adequate preparation for the reception of the Sacra- 
ment. These prayers of the Ordinary are introduced during the 
Mass by an appointed “‘leader,’’ boy or girl, after which introduc- 
tion the group prays in unison. 

As soon as the “‘technique”’ of the Ordinary has been grasped, 
the Moderator selects alert and interested girls and boys who 
may each day assume the duty of ‘“‘reader”’ of the Proper. Each 
morning these two appointments are made, that of the ‘‘leader’’ 
of the Ordinary and that of the ‘‘reader’’ of the Proper. As the 


1 Excellent and practical copies are supplied by The Queen’s Work, 3742 Wes 
Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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weeks pass, one after another of the Proper parts is explained to 
the group in general and to the reader in particular. Moderators 
will wisely choose the Gospel to be first read, since it is the best- 
known. The Epistle and Preface may follow, and towards the 
end the more difficult Collects, Secrets, and Postcommunions 
may be included. . As all priests know, the paging required for 
these, especially in our cheaper lay missals, requires no little skill 
and confidence. But if this daily instruction throughout the 
school week is given regularly (if possibly the High Masses may 
be sung at another hour, leaving the children’s Mass consistently 
a Low Mass), in the course of a few months the members of the 
society will be able to accompany the priest from the ‘‘Introibo”’ 
to the last Gospel with genuine interest and increased devotion. 
It will be seen that public-school children will also be eager to as- 
sist at daily Mass according to this novel method. 

The difficulty of securing proper coérdination has been ex- 
aggerated. The truth is that we priests are more often the cause 
of faulty codérdination than the children. We are impatient of 
delay, and rather ungraciously yield the five or seven minutes 
that mark the difference between our speed and that of the group. 
We are too “‘set’”’ in our manner of offering Mass, too accustomed 
to a speed that is sometimes far from exemplary. In the ‘‘Dialogue 
Mass”’ both priest and readers have to be alert to coérdinate their 
introductions of the prayers, and naturally the burden is heavier 
upon the one who is more skilled. The priest must wait until 
the Gloria, for instance, is finished by the group. If he plunges 
headlong into the Dominus Vobiscum and the Collects, he will 
destroy all confidence in the children. Children are very sensi- 
tive in this matter of vocal prayer. When, through no fault of 
their own, they are made to appear clumsy and inept, they 
promptly resent the injustice and know well where to place the 
blame. 

Proper coérdination, then, depends almost entirely upon the 
priest’s patience. Expecially in the beginning, he must be will- 
ing to accommodate his speed to the pace of the group. He 
must instruct his readers (these may be changed each morning) 
in the proper moment of the ‘‘attack”’ for each prayer. For in- 
stance, only after he himself has completed the words “‘Gloria in 
excelsis Deo’”’ should the leader start his “Glory to God in the 
highest.”” Only when he places his hands on the Missal after 
the Collects should the reader begin the reading of the Epistle. 
Only after the preparatory Latin responses have been made 
should the reader begin the Gospel in English. The priest, too, 
will find it advisable sometimes to modulate his voice, as at the 
Epistle and Gospel, and sometimes to raise it, as at the conclu- 
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sions of the Collects. All this is a matter of patient instruction. 
But if taken bit by bit each morning in a five-minute talk (with 
only one new step taken each week), the progress is very gratify- 
ing. There is a spice of novelty which appeals to the children, 
and at the same time an overlapping and binding of the various 
parts into a beautifully coérdinated whole. 

A final useful touch is “the commendation”’ after Mass. After 
the concluding prayers the priest ascends the altar, takes the 
chalice and turns towards the group. Briefly he thanks them 
for their codéperation. He expresses the hope that after each 
“Dialogue Mass” the members will understand more clearly why a 
Mass without Communion is a Mass only partially offered, and 
why a Communion without Mass is too often a Communion im- 
perfectly received. This theme of the union of Sacrifice and 
Sacrament may be varied in many ways. The priest may also 
note a correction here and there but, needless to say, commenda- 
tion must always exceed criticism. _ 

Now, what is the effect of all this upon the adults? The an- 
swer is that they are delighted and impressed. If they are en- 
couraged to take their places directly behind the children and to 
use the booklets, they soon become enthusiastic and regular 
participants in the “Dialogue Mass.” The writer conducts his 
“Dialogue Mass”’ at 7 a.m. daily except Saturdays. The average 
weekly attendance is about 80, but has risen as high as 105, not 
including the adults. But the adults attend this Mass in far 
better numbers than before, and they almost invariably receive 
Communion with the children. Another important point to be 
noted is that both adults and children gradually become inter- 
ested in the Daily Missal and desire to possess one. They feel 
they have graduated from the Sunday Missal! Left to them- 
selves, children use the Missal only in a haphazard and irregular 
manner. Using it with a group makes the reading intelligible 
and interestinz. 

This, in the writer’s opinion, is true Catholic Action at its 
very Source of Inspiration. We are in dangerous times, and the 
Faith must be ever deepened and strengthened. Begin with the 
little ones. The task, instead of being difficult, will soon “‘sell 
itself’ to any priest who gives it a fair trial. It will be a genuine 
joy and a source of justifiable pride when the booklets are in the 
hands of hundreds at a Youth Mass every Sunday, and are sought 
eagerly by many of the adults of the congregation. But the 
larger vision must grow from one initially much smaller and 
humbler. 











Christian Unity 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The acceptance by the leaders of the Church of England and 
the Free Churches of the Pope’s Five Peace Points has been the 
subject of much congratulation amongst English Catholics. The 
new note struck by their joint letter with His Eminence Cardinal 
Hinsley to The Times last December has not lost its novelty; 
and its encouraging indications are not being forgotten. 

Nevertheless, there is some danger that the document may be 
regarded with too much complacency; that it may be paraded as 
a gratifying sign of the times rather than used as a stimulus to 
action. The acquiescence of non-Catholic religious leaders in a 
definitely Catholic program involves some contradiction. What- 
ever doctrinal and moral scheme they may respectively have 
formulated, it is necessarily truncated even where it is not specifi- 
cally anti-Catholic. So that when they agree with Cardinal 
Hinsley that ‘‘no permanent peace is possible in Europe unless 
the principles of the Christian religion are made the foundation of 
national policy and of all social life,’’ they do not mean what he 
means. They cannot do so, for they do not acknowiedge the 
basic principle: the authority of the Church founded on Peter 
to decide what those principles are. There is, moreover, a wide 
gulf between Catholic Church doctrine and official Anglicanism 
on such fundamentals as the unlawfulness of divorce and birth 
prevention. Endorsement, therefore, of the principle that ‘‘the 
family as a social unit must be safeguarded,’ amongst others, 
may have a different meaning, in the mind of the non-Catholic 
signatory, from the true one. 

There are in fact no Christian principles other than Catholic 
principles. This truth has been emphasized by the Popes. Leo 
XIII in ““Rerum Novarum”’ pointed out that temporal prosperity 
could be looked for only when Christian morality is ‘“‘adequately 
and completely practised.” Pius XI, in “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
said: ‘Then only will it be possible to unite all in harmonious 
striving for the common good, when all sections of society have 
the intimate conviction that they are members of a single family 
and children of the same Heavenly Father, and further, that they 
are ‘one body in Christ, and everyone members one of another’ ’’; 
members, that is, of the Church. Pope Pius XII, in his Encyclical 
‘“Summi Pontificatus,’”’ shows that the standards which have 
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been adopted by the modern world “‘are corrupted at their source, 
because the people of the world are slowly losing touch with the 
principles of right dealing, with the unity of Christian faith and 
doctrine, which the untiring beneficence of the Church once 
instilled into them.” 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is, to its credit, endeavor- 
ing to keep alive the Christian sense. But it is irritating to the 
Catholic to hear of supposed pronouncements by “‘the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic, and the Free Church Council.”’ 
It is evident by its phraseology at different times that the British 
Broadcasting Corporation regards the Catholic Church as a 
“sect,’’ secondary, moreover, to the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land. The bracketing, too, of the Church of England and the 
Free Churches with the Catholic Church has helped those two 
non-Catholic bodies to borrow a dignity which is not theirs by 
rights and which they had long ago lost in fact. Their lack of 
grip on the nation as a whole is notorious. Their lack of ability 
to influence, much less mould, national thought in any direction 
is illustrated by the fact that the joint declaration of their leaders 
with Cardinal Hinsley in The Times was hardly noticed by the 
large majority. The declaration is certainly a triumph for the 
Church in that it is an admission that no other Christian organiza- 
tion has the vitality necessary to initiate social reform. But may 
it not also be regarded by the two non-Catholic bodies as a triumph 
for themselves, inasmuch as the alliance with the Church for social 
reconstruction tends to exalt them, at least in their own estima- 
tion, in the religious sphere? Is there not a danger, on the other 
hand, that the Church may lose in religious influence by seeming 
to codperate with organizations which have admittedly little 
popularity and are ineffective? 

There can be no doubt of the wisdom of inviting non-Catholics 
to codperate in the work of social reform. The Popes themselves 
have insisted on its necessity. Pope Leo XIII in “Rerum 
Novarum” said that it cannot ‘‘be doubted that to attain the 
purpose we are treating of, not only the Church, but all human 
agencies must concur. All who are concerned in the matter should 
be of one mind and according to their ability act together. It is 
with this, as with the Providence that governs the world; the 
results of causes do not usually take place save where all the 
causes codperate.’’ Pope Pius XII, in his Encyclical ‘‘Sertum 
Letitie,’’ addressed to the Hierarchy of the United States of 
America, said: “It is only by united and concerted action that 
we can foster great schemes. For that reason, We are impelled 
by charity to invite here the codéperation of those whom Mother 
Church mourns as separated from her communion.” 
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But the Pope goes on to say: ‘‘Many of these expressed, 
personally or by writing, sentiments that were full of respect and 
of generosity, at the time when Our Predecessor had gone to his 
hallowed rest and We, after a short interval, had been raised by 
the inscrutable design of Providence to the Throne of Peter. 
We were fully sensible of that, and We freely confess that it has 
given Us hopes in their regard which have not since then di- 
minished.”” The Holy Father is hopeful of their conversion even 
while he asks their coéperation. The mission of the Church is to 
our “separated brethren” as much as it is to non-Christians. 
Any common front against social injustice, whether the injustice 
take the form of Communism or not, cannot strictly be a Christian 
front. The Christian sects, which do not acknowledge the 
Church ‘‘out of which (extra quam) no one can be saved’”’ (Creed 
of Pope Pius IV), are because of that lined up against us. 

It is true that those in good faith outside the Church are in 
some sense members of it. But the Church does not officially 
recognize them as such. A Catholic writer has described them as 
“only just outside,” but the fact remains that they are outside. 
The Church does not grant them Christian burial, nor does she 
even admit the certainty of their baptism: should they be re- 
ceived into the Church, she usually requires them to be con- 
ditionally baptized. 

The minimum for supernatural faith is to “believe that He is, 
and is the rewarder to them that seek Him.”” But this, obviously, 
is only for those who know no more. The minimum to be be- 
lieved for salvation by the Christian who does not recognize the 
Church as having been founded by Christ is what he individually 
believes Christ has revealed. Membership in any non-Catholic 
religious body would be a bar to salvation were it not for the good 
faith of the member. A man may say: “I shall be saved because 
I am a Baptist,’”’ but the truth is he may be saved in spite of his 
being a Baptist. Another may say: “I am a Catholic because I 
believe in all Catholic doctrine except the Pope,” but the truth is 
he is not a Catholic because he does not believe in the Pope. 

We might by a process of elimination arrive at a minimum of 
belief which is subscribed to by all those who call themselves 
Christians. But such a minimum would not constitute a common 
measure of belief between Catholics and other Christians. The 
common measure is the full Catholic Faith implicitly held by non- 
Catholics in virtue of their good faith. There is no common 
measure other than that. A common Christianity is not gauged 
by summarizing the beliefs that all Christians hold, but by the 
acceptance of the Faith which all Catholics, the only true Chris- 
tians, have in common. 
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To accept as a reality a common measure that necessarily 
leaves out the Church is to argue in favor of the validity of sub- 
jective ‘‘experience’’ as opposed to objective truth. It is to imply 
that those who believe part of the Christian doctrine are true 
Christians, and not merely Christians by courtesy. It is to ac- 
quiesce too much in the probability of good faith in those who are 
Christians in part at the risk of neglecting to emphasize the neces- 
sity of believing all that Christ has revealed. And a wrong empha- 
sis of that kind can only weaken the faith of weak Catholics, and 
does little towards spurring even the more robust to bringing 
others into the Church. An agreement between Catholics and 
other Christians to ‘‘sink differences’’ for the purpose of pushing 
forward social action may lead to the stultifying of the campaign 
for the conversion of England. 

For that reason any non-Catholics who accept the Holy Father’s 
lead in social action must clearly understand that the Church in 
England is not agreeing to a truce. The fight must still con- 
tinue—against the forces of heresy as well as those of ungodliness. 
For non-Catholics, acceptance of Catholic principles, even on 
social doctrine, is still an exercise of private judgment. And 
private judgment, or subjectivism, is at the root of all the social 
troubles in which the world finds itself to-day. Communism and 
all the other doctrines of greed which are ravaging Christendom 
are the direct descendants of the doctrines of the “‘Reformers.”’ 
Private judgment in the moral sphere is only the logical develop- 
ment of private judgment in the intellectual. And by easy stages 
it may and does become unchristian, and finally antichristian and 
anti-God. 

Nevertheless, it may not be denied that there is a unity between 
all good Christians in virtue of the state of grace. But the in- 
visible union which non-Catholics may have with the Catholic 
Church is derived solely from their unconscious membership in 
the Church. The vague union which many of them have in 
mind when they recite: ‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,’’ is 
only a dream-church. The only Christian unity is Catholic 
unity, and if it embraces them, that is only because it is not their 
own fault they are outside it. In spite of their being Christians, 
they are still Christ’s ‘‘other sheep . . . that are not of this Fold.”’ 

It is only as an individual that any non-Catholic can be in 
invisible union with the Catholic Church. He is not in com- 
munion with her in virtue of his membership in any non-Catholic 
religious body; it is in fact because of his association with any 
such body that he is implicitly condemned by the Church. That 
is a familiar and more or less obvious truth to Catholics. But it 
is not familiar nor obvious to those outside the Church. The 
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stressing of the fact of Christian unity therefore needs to be ac- 
companied by a full explanation of what it is. Especially is this 
so when the joining of forces for social action may give the false 
impression that Catholics are conceding too much. 

The fact that invisible union with the Church is individual and 
not corporate is a priori. But it receives remarkable emphasis 
from the actual lack of cohesion in non-Catholic religious bodies. 
When our spiritual leaders pronounce on a question of principle, 
they may be sure of the assent of Catholics; the withholding of 
assent would point to laxity. There are, moreover, disciplinary 
enactments in certain matters which can compel certain courses of 
action. The non-Catholic leader, on the other hand, cannot rely 
on general support even from his own co-religionists; and his 
province of discipline is very small indeed. His own principle of 
private judgment, which makes every man the arbiter of what he 
shall believe and do, operates against him. So that when he 
speaks as leader of his own communion, there is no assurance that 
he is speaking for anyone but himself. 

What notion of Christian unity have non-Catholics in general? 
Does each sect regard itself as being in union with the others and 
with the Catholic Church? Apart from the members of the more 
exclusive bodies, such as the strict Baptists and the Plymouth 
Brethren, who incidentally now have mutually exclusive branches, 
it is probable that most sincere non-Catholics have a vague idea 
of Christian unity. But this idea does not easily lend itself to 
precise definition, for outside the Church there is little under- 
standing of the supernatural. And an invisible Christian unity 
cannot be explained except by the supernatural. Some of them 
may say: ‘‘We are all Christians because we believe in salvation 
through the merits of Christ,’’ but it is doubtful whether to-day 
the average church- or chapel-goer believes that even that mini- 
mum is necessary for salvation. And he would probably be hard 
put to it to explain how he can be in union with members of a 
world-wide Church which declares that salvation is impossible 
outside her communion. 

There is, however, a section of the Congregationalists who call 
themselves ‘‘Catholics.”” They correspond in noncomformity to 
the High Church party in the Church of England. Their notion 
of Christian unity is generally more precise than that of the 
more formal but less tolerant Low Churchman. But, illogical 
though it is, it does not reach the heights of inconsistency of that of 
the High Church party, which with its branch theory, its degrees 
of ‘‘Catholicity,”’ its denials of the branch theory, and variations 
on it, admits a visible unity to which on its own showing it does 
not belong. We may, however, admire, even if we cannot under- 
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stand, a mind such as that of the late Lord Halifax, who wrote: 
‘How can I make it clear in Rome that I believe in only one 
Church, and that my whole aim is to work for the return of the 
Church of England into the fold of Catholic unity, and to restore 
the relations which must necessarily exist between the English 
Bishops and the Successor of St. Peter?’ (Letter to the Abbé 
Portal, quoted by Anselm Bolton in “A Catholic Memorial of 
Lord Halifax and Cardinal Mercier’). One is tempted to echo, 
with respect, his own question, and to ask: ‘How, indeed?” 

Extreme High Churchmen are not averse to representing them- 
selves as Catholics. Many of them claim to believe in the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. There is at least one of their churches in 
London which, it is said, cannot be distinguished from a Catholic 
church, even to the inclusion of a rack containing Catholic Truth 
Society pamphlets. It has been known for a Catholic to go there 
to confession by mistake. And it is by no means unknown for 
High Church clergymen to represent themselves abroad as 
Catholic priests, and actually to make a pretense of saying Mass 
in Catholic churches. Moreover, the claim of continuity from 
pre-Reformation times is made by the bulk of the High Church 
clergy; theirs, they say, is the Catholic Church in England to- 
day. 

There is amongst keen High Churchmen as much hostility to 
the Church as there was formerly, and still is to some extent, in 
Low Church circles. Hostility, in fact, seems to be inseparable, 
more or less, from the profession of Protestantism. Frequently it 
is veiled under a show of friendship, but it is there all the same. 
There is reason to think that in general those non-Catholics with 
the more pronounced religious views are the more hostile. And 
while this hostility is shared by many who profess no religion at 
all, the least hostile are amongst those who have no definite re- 
ligious beliefs but say that if they were anything at all they would 
be Catholics. In that class are often found our best friends. 

Conversion from religious indifference to almost any form of 
Christianity is better than no conversion at all. Nevertheless, 
a campaign for the conversion of England cannot be a joint cam- 
paign by Catholics and non-Catholics, since Christians outside 
the Church are as much fish for St. Peter’s net as non-Christians. 
A joint campaign for social justice is only a religious campaign 
in so far as it is a good work prompted by religion. For Catho- 
lics, social action is identified with Catholic Action; for non- 
Catholics, it can obviously be nothing of the kind. The non- 
religious character of the official codperation of non-Catholic 
religious bodies in what is truly Catholic Action has therefore to 
be carefully explained if it is not to be misunderstood as a Catholic 
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laying down of arms and an acquiescence in the non-Catholic 
claim to subjective orthodoxy. 

The acceptance by Protestant leaders of the Pope’s Peace 
Points can hardly be regarded as a movement towards reunion. 
But it is useful to recall that what have become known as the 
Malines Conversations had, at least after their commencement, 
“the friendly cognizance” of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York. The conversations were initiated by the late Lord Halifax 
in 1921, after 250 Anglican bishops from all parts of the world, 
meeting at Lambeth Palace, had expressed their wish for a visible 
reunion of Christendom. The reason for their having taken place 
at Malines with Cardinal Mercier, and not in London with Car- 
dinal Bourne, has never been explicitly stated. But it is obvious 
that the Anglican participants took their inspiration from the 
theory that their own bishops represented the Catholic Church 
in this country. 

Apart from the effects of a great amount of good-will, the 
meetings were abortive. That was to be expected, for the condi- 
tions for reunion were already known to the Anglicans. Any 
number of conversations could not have modified the fundamental 
necessity for individual submission. Cardinal Mercier, who had 
no doubt at first misunderstood the mental attitude of Lord Hali- 
fax and his friends, wrote shortly before his death: ‘In the course 
of our meetings, as the line of demarcation between the subjects 
on which agreement already exists or has been reached and the 
subjects in regard to which differences still exist becomes more 
distinct, the difficulties in the way of final success loom larger on 
the horizon and the reasons for hoping seem less convincing” 
(Letter from Cardinal Mercier to Lord Halifax, Oct. 25, 1925, 
“The Conversations at Malines’’). 

The theory that the Church of England is the Catholic Church 
in England is still as prevalent amongst Anglican clergy as it was 
at the time of the Malines Conversations. There are signs that 
it is a plank in their platform for social reform. If their associa- 
tion with Catholics in social work leads them to view Christian 
unity in its true light, the recent decision to engage in a joint 
campaign may well be, in the words of the editor of a Catholic 
journal, ‘the most important and sensational religious event in 
England since John Henry Newman delivered a certain sermon 
at Oxford over a century ago.” 

But there are other and less happy possibilities. It is possible 
that the joint campaign might give the High Anglicans the op- 
portunity of gaining support for their own strange claims. And 
since High Anglicans form a section of the Church of England, the 
result would be to give that body a new lease of life. It might 
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interpose to secure converts to ‘‘Christianity” who should rightly 
be ours, but who may be attracted by the more accommodating 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. Even if the 
missionary inertia at home of the non-Catholic bodies is too great 
to allow of recovery, there is yet a danger that a slackening of 
internal Catholic missionary effort may come about by our 
association with them. 

That, however, could only result from mistaken notions as to 
the nature and purpose of the campaign. Primarily it is a cam- 
paign for the conversion of our fellow-countrymen. Association 
with other Christians for social work is primarily a means to 
converting them. Some Catholics engaged in the work have re- 
garded it as “bad tactics’ to advertise that truth. But not to 
do so puts us in an entirely false position. It opens the door to 
accusations that we are going against principles on the one hand, 
and to a misunderstanding of the principles themselves on the 
other. 

There can never be too great an emphasis placed on the reality 
of the gulf between Catholic and non-Catholic Christianity; 
nor can it, in these days, be too often brought to mind. It has 
been aptly expressed by Dom John Chapman, O.S.B., in a letter 
to the Anglican Bishop Gore, printed as an introduction to his 
‘“‘Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims.”” ‘“Weserve one Master,” 
he says to Bishop Gore. ‘You serve Him in your way, we serve 
Him in His way.”’ 











Spiritualizing Mankind 
By KILiAn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VI. Progressing towards Manhood 


Adolescents advancing in age should, like Christ, also grow in 
grace and wisdom with God and man. The only sentence spoken 
by Christ as a youth recorded in the Gospel was: “‘Did you not 
know that I must be about My Father’s business?” (Luke, ii. 
49). And after He had finished His work, the last words He ut- 
tered were: “Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit’ 
(Luke, xxiii. 46). Living for and with God is the best prepara- 
tion for any state of life which is to conclude with a happy death. 

Young people entering high school or going to work are be- 
ginning to stand on their own feet; they think, draw conclusions, 
and formulate their plans for the future. This transitional period 
in education is also the time when passions awaken and grow 
stronger. Problems brought about by Satan, the world, and the 
flesh arise more frequently, because contact with the world and 
its views, ideas, and temptations, has been widened. The young 
mind may be filled by divine knowledge but, as it is not yet trained 
by experience to make sound decisions, it cannot serve as a safe 
guide. Conflicts arise in which only the strong will be victorious. 

Among the causes of these conflicts the following are men- 
tioned by Bishop John A. Duffy of Buffalo: the rush of modern 
life, contacts that are not congenial, free use of the automobile, 
lowered public opinion with regard to morality, too great a desire 
for good times, the degenerate tone of the stage, screen, and litera- 
ture, economic pressure, the vanishing influence of the home, the 
decline of religion, etc.1 Our public education cannot produce a 
better generation, and slowly but surely leads our people to athe- 
ism. Under these circumstances, spirituality declines and dimin- 
ishes from generation to generation. Clerics too are children of 
the times. A new orientation in the guidance of youth is without 
doubt a necessity. 

About this guidance much has been written and much has 
been done. A great variety of preventive and protective means 
have been proposed, encouraged, and inaugurated. All of these 
measures may be good in themselves, but, if we inquire deeply, 
we cannot fail to see the futility and ineffectiveness of many of 
them in practice. Nearly all past endeavors have been in the 


1 The Tablet, Brooklyn, N. Y., December 21, 1940. 
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form of an external guidance, which is often not needed, although 
it does no harm. What is almost completely lacking is the foun- 
dation, the interior guidance, without which exterior guidance 
will not reform youth. Hence, both interior as well as exterior 
guidance should be extended—especially and primarily the culti- 
vation of interior life. Moreover, at present too much stress is 
laid on minor evils as preventatives of bigger ones, instead of 
following what is known to be the expressed will of God and the 
Church. It is true that often seemingly plausible reasons are 
given for such a procedure, but one feels somehow that the bless- 
ing of God is absent. Youth simply does not improve. 

Catholic Action in our country has engaged in the task of im- 
proving public opinion and morality by the Legion of Decency, 
Literature Committees, and propaganda to establish the justice 
and rights of religious education, etc. For our Catholic youth 
in particular, organizations are formed to promote innocent recre- 
ation and Christian practices. All these attempts are good and 
may lessen or prevent many evils, but they may become futile 
unless the sanctity of youth is raised. Unless this is done, not 
only will many not be reached by these movements, but those 
who are reached will, when the temptation presents itself, do as 
they please. Here it is where the difficulty lies. It is the consent 
of the will to sin that determines morality, and nothing else does. 

In this predicament a good Christian home life would be a 
great aid in saving the spirituality of youth. But the question 
may be asked: ‘“‘What is a good Christian family?’ Would a 
definition based on the teachings of Christ as applied by spiritual 
leaders be accepted by a majority? This is doubtful, and many 
will say: “Times have changed. Not even the signs formerly 
believed to indicate a pious home and family are such to-day. 
Not even higher vocations are such signs unless the quality of 
those who embrace them is higher than prevailing standards and 
opinions.” 

This is written, not to imply that conditions are hopeless, but 
to arouse interest in the spiritual improvement of our youth. In 
this work we must again start with fundamentals. What we are 
now doing will not make Christianity more influential in the 
affairs of the world, because the individual Christians are not 
completely dominated by it. Children trained in Christianity 
as outlined must continue to “‘walk in the spirit’’ (Gal., v. 16). 
According to the teaching of the Apostle this must be possible; 
how it can be brought about, will be considered here from a pas- 
toral viewpoint. 

Owing to the extent of the field to be covered we must group 
our endeavors and focus them upon definitive objectives. The most 
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practical and also most necessary objectives seem to be the 
preservation and increase of the faith, the improvement and sta- 
bilization of morals, and the proximate preparation for matri- 
mony. This seems to cover the nature and essence of Christianity 
in the individual and in society. “‘What doest thou ask of the 
Church of God?” ‘Faith.’ ‘What does faith bring to thee?” 
“Life everlasting, if thou keep the Commandments” (Rite of 
Baptism). ‘‘We are the children of saints, and we must not be 
joined together like heathens that know not God” (Tob., viii. 
5). We must provide for the baptized what they asked for, must 
assist them to keep the promises they have made, and must guide 
them through this valley of tears to the happiness of eternal life 
with God. The means at our disposal are the Scriptures, the 
means of grace (Sacraments and prayer), and the guide-posts 
of the Commandments of God and the Church. 

The preservation of the faith that was received in Baptism is 
one of the principal objectives of Confirmation. It is intended to 
complement Baptism by increasing the divine virtues and by 
giving a special power and strength to retain them. ‘If we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit” (Gal., v. 25). Youth 
must learn more about this Sacrament, must develop a higher 
appreciation for it, and must codéperate more fully with its sacra- 
mental graces. 

What is the Sacrament of Confirmation? The Catechism an- 
swers: “Confirmation is a Sacrament by which we (infallibly) 
receive the Holy Ghost, in order to become strong and perfect 
Christians.” It is given to meet the greater demands created by 
stronger passions, more difficult struggles,’and more frequent and 
violent temptations. ‘‘Command Thy strength, O God: con- 
firm, O God, what Thou hast wrought in us’ (Ps. lxvii. 29). 
Confirmation presupposes Baptism, and although it is not ab- 
solutely necessary for salvation like Baptism, its willful neglect 
may well cause the loss of the baptismal grace and gifts—faith, 
hope, and charity. 

The spiritual but nevertheless real effects of Confirmation may 
be learned from the rite of the blessing of chrism, the material 
used in its administration. The Roman Pontifical says: “‘Holy 
Lord, bring about that all anointed with it may be adopted as 
Thy children through the Holy Ghost. While Baptism removes 
all stains, this holy unction beautifies our face. Sanctify this 
creature, chrism, wherefrom Thou anointest priests, kings, proph- 
ets, and martyrs.’’ Baptism produces interior sanctity; Con- 
firmation should bring about the “‘beauty of our face,” an ethical 
perfection that is visible to others. The confirmed receive the 
chrism and its grace for the manifestation of all the four offices 
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mentioned. ‘‘Chrism is the visible matter through which Thou 
constitutest it (Confirmation) a Sacrament of perfect salvation 
and full life’ (Preface of the Blessing of Holy Oils). 

But the exterior manifestation of perfection must be based on 
interior justice and sanctity. To this the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
forcefully contribute. They are directly opposed to the seven 
capital sins of pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, 
and sloth. The gift of understanding exchanges natural cravings 
for supernatural aspirations towards things of lasting value. 
Counsel imparts advice on piety and charity, and makes men will- 
ing to lead the better life. Knowledge brings about a true evalua- 
tion of Christian living. Fortitude supports the doing of what is 
right without regard to human respect and other obstacles. 
Piety disposes one to serve God faithfully, and the fear of God is 
the beginning of sanctity that finally culminates in the endless 
love and possession of God. 

The fruits of the Holy Ghost administered in Confirmation are 
twelve, as enumerated by St. Paul (Gal., v. 22). Three relate to 
God: charity, joy, and peace. Six concern our neighbor: pa- 
tience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, faith, and mildness. 
The last three pertain to ourselves: modesty, continency, and 
chastity. Undoubtedly they refer to the baptismal Abrenuncio 
and the promise to keep the Great Commandment, because all 
these fruits are directly opposed to Satan and his works and 
pomps, and to the concupiscence of the eyes, the world, and the 
flesh. Aided by the Holy Ghost, the loving of God above all and 
of neighbor as ourselves can become a reality in faith and life. 

Based upon such an interior disposition that we must try by all 
means at our command to cultivate in youth, the “beauty of the 
face”’ or ethical perfection will show itself in the fulfillment of the 
four offices mentioned above, spiritually interpreted. 

Christians should be priests. “‘You are. . .a kingly priesthood” 
(I Peter, ii. 9). ‘‘Be you also. . .a holy priesthood” (ii. 6). Priests, 
although not members of the hierarchical priesthood, should 
bring sacrifices, pray, teach by word and example, and so bring 
others nearer to God by exemplifying the life of Christ. Chris- 
tians should also be kings. The reign of Christ is one “‘of truth 
and light, of justice, love and peace—eternal and universal’ 
(Preface of Christ the King). They should use the treasures of 
grace and rule over their passions. The Christian should be a 
leader for others in peace and in war against the enemies of God. 
He should be a prophet, seeing beyond earthly life and looking 
for the substance of things hoped for and promised by faith (Heb., 
xi. 1). In other words, he should have a lively faith. Finally, 
the Christian should be a martyr, a witness for Christ, not shirking 
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the things that are necessary to reach salvation even if they are 
arduous. Young people are heroic in so many things that are less 
profitable, but through codperation with the grace of God and 
guided by faith youth’s heroism and good will might be led into 
the proper channels. The Holy Ghost once renewed the face of 
the earth, because those who had received Him lived by faith and 
gave testimony of Christ. ‘“The Spirit of truth shall give testi- 
mony of Me. And you shall give testimony” (John, xv. 26). 
No one but the Holy Ghost can produce again such a change in 
the modern world. 

The cultivation of the Christian spirit of youth based on Con- 
firmation should be our foremost endeavor. It is the best means 
to preserve, deepen, and activate faith. How this can be done 
has only partly been indicated. More is found in a former 
article.? 

The second step in the spiritualization of youth is the stabiliza- 
tion and improvement of morality. For this God also provided a 
Sacrament, Penance. There is no need to repeat what is found 
in every Catechism about the nature and effects of Penance. It 
will be more useful for our purpose to mention some thoughts 
that might impress our youth more deeply. 

A very progressive educator writes in School and Society:* 
“All guidance should aim towards self-analysis, coérdination and 
motivation.”” For this purpose he recommends graded tests. 
He may not know it, but it is a fact that Penance demands self- 
analysis, coédrdination, and motivation. Confession demands an 
examination of conscience, and millions of young people would not 
otherwise know their condition or try to improve it. A coérdina- 
tion must take place between God’s will and human behavior. 
One must judge oneself by the divine standard expressed by the 
Commandments. The world no longer does this. Confession 
provides for the lack of sound judgment, and demands sorrow for 
sins and true humility in telling them. None of the rules of the 
world require this. Confession demands a purpose of amend- 
ment which must be carried out. It is the best antidote against 
all disorders and a strong motivation to shun what is wrong. A 
perfect confession makes a man equal to a newly baptized infant. 

The Commandments serving as a basis for the examination of 
conscience are guide-posts to preserve the love of God, of neighbor 
and oneself. They indicate that love is rather a social virtue, 
because it requires at least two persons in order to become pos- 
sible. Likewise, there is no true morality unless it is more than 
personal. It must be social also. 


? THe HoMILeTic AND PasToraLt Review, May, 1935, p. 826. 
* February 28, 1941, p. 250. 
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The primary objective of Penance is the remission of mortal 
sin. The special sacramental grace is given for moral improve- 
ment. Why is such an improvement often not noticed? To re- 
main good or not to fall deeper into sin is a benefit that may es- 
cape our notice. In order to make greater progress possible, it 
may be necessary to remove an obstacle hitherto overlooked. 
More lastingly harmful to the character of youth than an occa- 
sional mortal sin which is usually speedily confessed, are the venial 
sins knowingly and freely committed. It is true that they do not 
destroy the life of the soul and the love of God, but they act like lead 
on the feet of a swimmer, depressing the will, clouding the spirit, 
and dragging the soul away from loving God. Because it is a dis- 
regard and despisal of God, venial sin is clearly against His will 
and, therefore, a preferment of our own will for the sake of en- 
joyment, of material benefits and other less desirable things. 
For this reason venial sin hinders the increase of grace and ob- 
structs our codéperation with it. The will becomes averse to 
sacrifices, and forms a habit of surrendering; the judgment grows 
unreliable, and the faith is weakened. There always is the proxi- 
mate danger of the venial sinner falling seriously and becoming 
hardened in sin. The good seed sown by education, reading and 
the Sacraments ‘‘fall by the wayside and are trodden down” 
(Luke, viii. 5). There are many seemingly pious young people 
who detest mortal sin, but do not hesitate to commit a venial sin 
and make no earnest endeavor to overcome sinful habits. This 
creates a situation truly abhorrent to God, who said: ‘I know 
thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. I would thou 
wert cold or hot. But because thou art lukewarm, . . .I will begin 
to vomit thee out of My mouth” (Apoc., iii. 15,16). Much of the 
current lukewarmness and spiritual laziness is unwittingly pro- 
moted by guides who leave out of account the inherent heroism 
in so many of our good young people. The simplest things are 
often made too complicated. To this point we may return later.‘ 
“Perfect Thou my goings in Thy paths: . . . as for me, I shall ap- 
pear before Thy sight in justice’’ (Ps. xvi. 5, 15). 

The love based on faith, the foundation of hope and its ful- 
fillment—given to us in Baptism, increased by Confirmation, 
restored after loss by Penance—needs constant nourishment if 
we are to persevere and bring abundant fruit. Christ provided 
this nourishment by instituting the Holy Eucharist: ‘““Without 
Me you can do nothing” (John, xv. 5). But with Him we can do 
everything conducive to salvation. We are with Him in a special 
and most fruitful manner when we participate fully in the Holy 
Liturgy, the Mass including Holy Communion. 


* See meanwhile Baur, ‘‘Werde Licht,” II, 43, 56. 
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Much could be said about the Holy Eucharist as our sacrifice 
and food for our souls, but this is sufficiently explained in every 
handbook of religion. The Eucharist in the light of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body would be interesting but would lead us from 
a simple method of spiritualization. However, the connection 
between Baptism and the liturgical sacrifice may be pointed out 
in a few words. At the foot of the altar, priest and people already 
in the state of grace ask for the restoration of baptismal innocence, 
to which the following prayers, including the Kyrie, are potent 
aids. The instructional part of the Mass is intended to increase 
the faith, and in the Offertory the divine and human are mixed 
to constitute a perfect sacrifice by Consecration. Communion 
brings about the most intimate union with Christ that is possible 
on earth, and it should culminate in an everlasting possession of 
God through love in heaven. The blessings of the Mass implored 
by the official and always effective prayers accompany Christians 
on their way through daily life. 


If adolescents could be led to attend Mass daily, much would 
be gained. It is not necessary to enumerate the obstacles or in- 
vent additional ones. The few that are real and worthy of con- 
sideration are enough, and some of them might be overcome by a 
greater amount of good will. This does not mean that all could 
attend Mass daily, but merely that many more could do so de- 


spite some inconveniences. However, difficulties will always re- 
main. 


The liturgical movement is doing what it can to promote 
increased attendance at daily Mass, and has already achieved 
remarkable success in places where it is actively promoted. The 
greatest obstacle preventing a full participation by the laity in 
the Liturgy seems to be the Latin language, especially in countries 
with a language not of Roman origin. The Latin Church may 
come to a time when it sees its way clear to remove this obstacle 
as far as it is possible and prudent. This language question, 
important as it is, is nevertheless but a disciplinary matter with- 
out basis in revelation, and should not be insurmountable. 


The exclusive use of Latin in the Liturgy undoubtedly furthered 
the ignorance of our people with regard to the holy mysteries. 
Translations and explanations may overcome some ignorance, 
but this is not sufficient for a full-hearted codperation. People 
simply do not appreciate what is more or less foreign to them. 
Translations from an ancient and dead language do not always 
appeal to a people having a different background, symbolism, 
culture, and way of expression. As long as the faithful do not 
really know and experience what they are supposed to do in the 
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Liturgy, they will not actively and most profitably participate in 
the Mass or any other liturgical function. 

Furthermore, the greater part of the Mass (all but the Canon), 
as also certain parts in the administration of the Sacraments and 
other rites, are certainly intended to be understood by the faithful 
and the recipients. There can be no doubt about that. Hence 
it becomes partly apparent why in some countries where the 
language of the Liturgy was not akin to the language of the 
people Protestantism spread rapidly, whereas in the Latin coun- 
tries and in the East where the liturgy was understood by the 
people it had no chance to penetrate. 

This does not mean that the Latin language should be entirely 
discarded in the Liturgy. It is too valuable in many respects. 
It only means that sufficient valid reasons should be found to per- 
mit the laity a greater participation in the Liturgy by allowing the 
use of the vernacular in some parts. The final judgment rests, of 
course, with the Church, but, this presupposed, a discussion of 
the matter is perfectly legitimate.5 — 

However, whilst the discussions are going on and until the re- 
sults are published, our young people should become better 
acquainted with what the Mass really is and means. No doubt, 
the pupils in our Catholic high schools receive such instructions, 
but others should also be reached by special means. The most 
hopeful means, in addition to talks in sodality or fraternity meet- 
ings, is undoubtedly the study club with the objective of under- 
standing the Liturgy. For this purpose the substantial pam- 
phlet, ‘Study the Mass,’ is one of the best that has come to the 
notice of the present writer. Will this activity appeal to youth of 
high school age? To some it will not, but the majority, if cor- 
rectly approached, will be really enthusiastic about it. The invi- 
tations to form or join such a study circle should emphasize the 
profits the participants will gain for themselves. Spiritual gains 
still have some power to draw youth. 

Certain readers might expect some mention here of sex instruc- 
tion. It is the fashion at present. But having been occupied 
with this matter for a generation, the writer concludes that 
what has been said in preceding articles will also take care of 
youth of high school age. His only specific instruction to this 
group is to. keep away from the opposite sex, and to limit social 
intercourse between the two sexes as much as possible. No valid 
objection can be brought against this rule, and a refutation of the 
many other suggested rules is not necessary. Moreover, most of 
the sex problems of this age can very well be solved by the con- 


5 See also the article of Dr. Pius Parsch in Bibel und Liturgie, October, 1940. 
§ Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 
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fessor. Not more instruction about the mechanics of sex, but a 
stronger character and a prudent protection of youth are needed. 

Of the greatest importance for youth, as also for all others, is 
prayer—a means that is always available, always possible, and 
always beneficial. The raising of his mind and heart to God 
necessarily lifts man from the material and temporal to the spirit- 
ual and eternal. Moreover, it is necessary for salvation. St. 
Alphonsus Liguori writes: “‘All (adults) who are saved, were 
saved because they prayed; and all who are lost, were damned 
because they did not pray.’ Christ made practically the same 
declaration in the Garden of Gethsemani, but somehow it does not 
seem to make much impression upon many adolescents. Maybe, 
a layman and great scientist will be listened to more eagerly. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel asserts’ that prayer is not only worship, but 
also a most powerful form of energy that is clearly demonstrable. 
It is, therefore, a builder of personality and character: ‘‘Its 
results can be measured in terms of increased physical buoyancy, 
greater intellectual vigor, moral stamina, and a deeper under- 
standing of the relations underlying human relationships.”’ 
Many moderns, and not merely the laity, look for these effects 
from sports, scouting, and similar activities, but in vain. Dr. 
Carrel puts the question: “How does prayer fortify with such 
dynamic powers?’ He answers: ‘‘When we pray, we link our- 
selves with God, the inexhaustible power that spins the universe.”’ 
He thinks that we derive most power from prayer when we use it 
as a supplication that we may become more like Him. Prayer 
should be regarded as a practice of the presence of God. Un- 
doubtedly he speaks from experience when he describes prayer as 
being “‘the effort of man to reach God and to commune with the 
Creator, supreme wisdom, truth, beauty and strength, Father and 
Redeemer of each man. . . .Whenever we pray, we change body 
and soul for the better; prayer is never without good results.” 
We can use any words of our own choice, no special form is 
needed; but the Our Father, the Psalms, and liturgical prayers 
are undoubtedly the best and most efficient. 

But Dr. Carrel thinks that an occasional prayer will not be so 
effective. Like Epictetus, he is of the opinion that man should 
think of God more often than he breathes, and concludes: ‘‘In 
order really to mold personality, prayer must become a habit. 
[t is meaningless to pray in the morning and to live like a bar- 
barian the remainder of the day. True prayer is a way of life. .. . 
To-day, as never before, prayer is a binding necessity in the lives 
of men and nations. . . .For if the power of prayer is again released 
and used; if the spirit declares its aims clearly and boldly, there 


7 Reader’s Digest, March, 1941 (used with permission of the publisher). 
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is yet hope that our prayers for [more spiritual Christians and] a 
better world will be answered.” This is well said and it is in com- 
plete harmony with the often-expressed sentiments of the recent 
Popes. 

The spirit of prayer can be fruitfully promoted only by the 
Holy Ghost, but His action will manifest itself more efficaciously 
in prepared ground. At present the popular trend is towards 
novenas, and this trend may well be utilized for our purpose. It 
is not necessary to look for a specially attractive, well-known, or 
well-advertised Saint; rather let us look for a definite, urgent, and 
important intention to attract the multitudes. Such intentions 
might be the founding of happy, religious and prosperous families; 
invocation of the blessing of God upon our homes, or schools, or 
vocations, or professions, or businesses, etc.; the triumph of the 
Church over her enemies in the hearts of men; a truly penitential 
spirit (in Lent). More suggestions may be found in the petitions 
of the Litany of All Saints with the response, ‘“We beseech Thee 
to hear us,”’ and in the Orations in the Missal for Sundays and 
feasts. The glory of God and the Saints is thereby not diminished 
but enhanced when we engage in these public supplications. 
Suitable prayers for these devotions in a liturgical spirit may be 
found in the booklet, ‘Parish Devotions.’’* 


r Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. 









Freedom Defended 
By Joun F. Cronwy, S$.S., Ph.D. 


Few things are more irritating than unsolicited and unrealistic 
advice. Yet, we of the clergy seem too often to be considered as 
legitimate targets for such types of aggression. We are constantly 
being told vigilance here and restraint there would make the 
world into a utopia. Naturally, we tend to grow somewhat 
cynical about such “‘help.”” We might be pardoned a mild boast 
that we understand a few things about human nature, and that 
we know that basic reforms are not easily made. Nothing is 
easier than to proclaim loudly and even violently certain legiti- 
mate objectives of action; but often the attaining of these ob- 
jectives would tax the wisdom of a Solomon and the encyclopedic 
information so conspicuously possessed by participants in radio 
“quiz” programs. It is not hard to say what should be done; 
but it is another problem altogether to do it. 

Moralizing of this sort applies to the position of the clergy in 
regard to the social problems of our day. We are asked—yes, 
even ordered—to abolish war, poverty, racial discrimination, di- 
vorce, naturalistic education, communism, fascism, national 
socialism, and degrading literature. One trembles lest the head- 
lines berate us for not freeing the world of the twin plagues of 
taxes and double-feature motion pictures. Truly, “a pastor’s 
life is not a happy one.” 

Of course, it should not be concluded that this article favors 
the evils mentioned above. On the contrary, were the writer 
able to command the impassioned eloquence of an Independence 
Day orator, he would gladly tear them to tatters and leave the 
shattered remains for public scorn and obloquy. Unfortunately, 
however, a still unpurged taint of realism in the writer forbids 
such an exhibition. With small town conservatism, he could 
not see why exhibited locomotives at the World’s Fair got up 
steam; they were going nowhere. Likewise, it seems wasteful of 
human energy to work up enthusiasm on a project unless the 
enthusiasm is to be spent on a worthwhile object. Perhaps it is 
worse than wasteful; modern psychologists give fearful warnings 
of what happens to those who repress powerful drives. They 
solemnly assure us that lesser frustrations have loosed Hitler on 
the world and driven men to futuristic painting. The great 
American weakness of fervid enthusiasm for ends, and lukewarm 
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indifference towards means necessary for these ends, is not a 
pleasant quality. 

As a group, we Catholic priests are realists. We do not gen- 
erally attend meetings which resolve to remove this and in- 
dignantly protest against that. Where there are evils in our com- 
munities, we usually seek and use more effective remedies than 
letters to the editor or meetings of the Well-Meaning Society of 
Wishful Thinkers. We favor direct and incisive action, with a 
minimum of emotional overtones. We have our ideals and our 
sentiments, but we judge it the part of manliness not to wear 
them on our coat sleeves. 

This sound, sensible attitude has impressed the writer deeply 
whenever he spoke to his fellow-priests on social questions. In 
such meetings, there were certain truisms which could be explained 
briefly and without arguments. These set forth the objectives; 
but real, intelligent discussion arose on the question as to the 
manner of obtaining these desired ends. Here it was not easy to 
give answers; often the speaker left with a heartrending feeling 
of futility. He had raised up problems which he had not been 
able to solve. 

No priest, of course, questions the mandate of the great social 
Encyclicals ‘‘On the Condition of Labor,” ““On Reconstructing 
the Social Order,” and “On Atheistic Communism.’ These 
documents contain a clear and compelling exposition of the 
Church’s position on modern socio-economic problems. We find 
therein the fundamental assertion that these are moral problems, 
and hence under the jurisdiction of the Church. We discover 
there the added note that these problems are urgent. Poverty 
to-day, the poverty of proletarianism and destitution, is leading 
to grave moral evils. It is the breeder of crime and birth control, 
the fomenter of discontent and unrest. From it proceed the 
evil germs of rebellion and communism. It is the nursery of 
anti-clericalism and indifferentism. Worse still, in other lands 
the unsolved social problem led to the drastic solution of the 
Dictator State, and in such lands the fate of religion has not been 
inspiring. Too often it has given us martyrs, of whom we are 
proud, and apostates, for whom we mourn. It has taken the 
youth from our schools and placed the black veil of censorship 
over the Catholic press. All these tragic events remind us that 
it is a dangerous risk to leave the social question untouched and 
festering. 

These unquestioned truths have been spread far and wide by 
books and articles, by radio talks and public lectures, by Indus- 
trial Conferences, Labor Schools, and special meetings. Yet, 
everywhere one meets the feeling that thus far only the first steps 
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have been taken, and that the more important problem of how 
to remedy the situation has not been met fully. Further steps 
have to be taken along many fronts. First and most fundamental 
are those connected with a more thorough understanding of the 
question at issue. The social Encyclicals are condensed state- 
ments of moral and social truths. They need elaboration, ex- 
planation and, above all, application to the concrete problems of 
American life. In part, this need has been met. There are now 
several books which treat social and economic questions from a 
Catholic viewpoint. The Social Action pamphlets, published 
jointly by the Paulist Press and the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, are expert commentaries on various social subjects. 
Here is a good beginning. 

Most important has been the relief of the overburdened Social! 
Action Department of the N.C.W.C. by the coming of Father 
John M. Hayes, of Chicago. Father Hayes has been sending to 
priests known to be interested in social problems a periodical 
letter crammed with practical suggestions. To date, each issue 
of the letter has improved on its already good predecessor. More- 
over his office furnishes a badly needed clearing house for the 
exchange of information. At the expense of adding further obli- 
gations to a very busy priest, the writer suggests that all who 
wish information and aid on these problems get on Father Hayes’ 
mailing list. 

A fundamental step forward has been taken by the Catholic 
University of America. This summer it is founding a permanent 
Institute of Catholic Social Studies, to be an integral part of its 
Washington Summer School. The Institute was founded as an 
attempt to solve the two vexatious practical questions which 
have plagued priests and seminarians who wished to carry out the 
Pope’s mandate to defend freedom by removing its greatest 
enemy to-day, social unrest. These practical difficulties are: 
how to obtain a competent, popular training in Catholic social 
teachings, and how to put these teachings into practice. The 
Institute offers courses on Catholic social principles, the history 
of Catholic social thought, the technique of Catholic social ac- 
tion, the economic background, three courses on labor problems, 
two courses on farm problems, and two courses each on sociology 
and political science. A course on money and banking will be 
given for those who consider this problem to be basic. The entire 
field is covered in three summer sessions, but a fundamental 
course can be had in one summer. 

These courses are strictly non-technical. There are no re- 
quirements of mathematics, statistics, French and German read- 
ing, dissertations, and the like. A student is not required to work 
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for a degree, although credits are given to those who desire them. 
At the end of the course a certificate of achievement is awarded. 
Purely research studies are put aside in the interest of competent, 
practical information. Practically all the professors have taught 
priests, and are familiar with their problems. For example, 
Father Parsons and Dr. Morrissy (also the present writer) have 
taught in diocesan social action schools, Father Hogan and Drs. 
Robert and Garvin have lectured before priests or seminarians in 
various colleges and universities. Furthermore, they have had 
direct experience in practical social action. Their contacts with 
labor and employer organizations, farm and government officials, 
and the leaders of various reform organizations mean that stu- 
dents will have valuable resources at their disposal. Whatever 
be their faults, the Institute teachers are neither dreamy idealists 
nor “‘pop-eyed radicals.’’! 

With these developments, it is hoped that leaders trained to 
carry out practical programs of Catholic action will be available 
in every diocese of the land. It may be optimistic to assert that 
all our fundamental problems have been tackled, but it does seem 
that a few bottlenecks have been widened. With trained leader- 
ship available, then the common sense and realism of the Ameri- 
can clergy will do the rest. 

1 Full details concerning courses, expenses, and the like can be had by writing the 


Director of the Summer Session, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. ,. 
He will gladly send the Announcement of the Institute of Catholic Social Studies. 









Speech Correction in the School 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 


Child study is more than a shibboleth in the school of to-day. 
Improvements in administrative and instructional procedure aim 
to give the teacher a better knowledge of the child. An intelli- 
gent approach to his work demands that the teacher learn to use 
and interpret pupil cumulative records. The guidance program 
calls for an intensive study of each individual. The pressure of 
attendance departments stems from a concept of the need of daily 
contact between teacher and pupil. Much odium attached to the 
post of “truant officer’ in days gone by. To-day the attendance 
officer gathers information that is of great value to the teacher in 
his study of the individual. The teacher learns from tests and 
measurements much that helps in the diagnosis of pupil ability. 
Children’s clinics, supported by private or public funds, have a 
definite purpose of helping the teacher to analyze the physical, 
mental, social, and moral attributes of his pupils. These various 
agencies aim to produce a school wherein the child will be better 
taught. 

The school and the teacher are aware of the mental, social, 
physical, and moral differences among pupils. It is only in very 
recent years, however, that educators have come to a full recogni- 
tion of the vast extent of these differences. Not in the academic 
field alone are the differences found. It causes little surprise that 
the school gave first attention to academic differences and seemed 
little aware of the variations in mechanical, physical, and social 
abilities. Personality differences are real, and children as well as 
adults differ in their ability to adjust themselves to new social 
situations. Not everyone rejoices in the capacity to control the 
group to which he belongs. Individuals differ widely also in 
their mechanical aptitudes. In the field of the physical the dif- 
ferences between individuals are most marked. Examinations of 
hearing and of sight show variations that are extreme. 

There is no law of compensation in these matters. Occasionally 
we find examples of compensation, as in the case of a pupil of low 
intelligence who becomes a leader among his fellows. Commonly 
the individual who is low in ability in one trait will be low in other 
traits. Human ability seems subject to a law of correlation 
rather than of compensation. The teacher is not surprised to 
find that a pupil who suffers from a physical handicap is also lack- 
ing in social abilities. There is, of course, no such thing as perfect 
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correlation in these various fields. This lack makes extremely 
difficult the problem of dealing with exceptional children. A 
perfect correlation would simplify the problem. If a teacher 
could assume that the mentally gifted child was the most fit 
physically, the most adjustable socially, and the most dependable 
morally, there would be little need of intensive study of individual 
differences. But the cold fact is that we find all manners of com- 
bination of handicaps: the gifted child may be sound of body or 
he may be crippled; the feeble-minded child may be a weakling 
or he may be a physical paragon. 

The school cannot neglect the special measures that are neces- 
sary to educate the exceptional child. By the exceptional child we 
understand one who deviates or varies from the normal by a con- 
siderable amount in respect to any one or more of a number of 
traits. The child who suffers from a physical, social, or mental 
handicap is, in this sense, an exceptional child, as well as the one 
who is specially gifted mentally. It is evident that we must dis- 
tinguish a number of groups of exceptional children. In the 
social field we have the truant and the delinquent boy or girl; 
in the physical field there are the crippled, the blind, the deaf, the 
speech defectives, the hard-of-hearing, those with defective vision, 
and delicate children; in the mental field we classify the feeble- 
minded and the gifted as exceptional groups, but the variations of 
individuals in intelligence are legion. 

We are presently concerned with a particular group of the 
physically handicapped, the speech defectives. It is true that the 
physical conditions of a speech defect are usually not so serious as 
many other kinds of physical handicaps. But there is a definite 
hazard of psychological results that make the simplest of speech 
defects a serious problem. The popular attitude is responsible for 
this. Almost all other physical handicaps elicit the sympathy of 
the general public. Only too frequently the speech defective is 
made the butt of ridicule, mimicry, jealousy, or unjust criticism 
of some sort. There is a perverse proneness on the part of 
children to ridicule or mimic one of their number afflicted with a 
speech defect. At best, the attitude of the general public is little 
better than indifference. It is only within recent years that edu- 
cational administrators have given thought to the correction of 
speech defects in children. The cripple was and is a center of 
solicitude, but the speech defective was allowed to lose his self- 
confidence. With difficulty he maintained his self-respect, and 
he was never made to feel that he could contribute anything to 
the welfare of the social group. The ridicule and the mimicry to 
which he was subjected skewed his whole mental outlook and 
made of him a social misfit. 
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It affords little consolation to the speech defective to be told 
that speech difficulty does not interfere with achievement. His- 
tory tells us that Demosthenes, Aristotle, Aisop, Virgil, Charles 
Lamb, Erasmus, Moses, Mendelssohn, Napoleon, Darwin, and 
Charles Kingsley had speech defects. Their speech anomalies 
were the cause of much unhappiness and mortification; the fre- 
quent embarrassment, in fact, made the defect worthy of notice. 
Even Moses was reluctant to accept a divine commission because 
of a speech disorder. He who suffers derives little consolation 
from the fact that his fellow-sufferers of another day succeeded in 
some measure; he feels that these illustrious names are but the 
exceptions to a rule. 

The problem is a serious one. There are in America 1,000,000 
school children between the ages of five and eighteen so defective 
in speech as to require remedial treatment and training. This 
estimate of the White House Conference does not take into con- 
sideration the number of children who withdrew from school be- 
fore the age of eighteen. It is true that different investigators 
established different norms in determining speech defects. But 
the conclusion that the above estimate of 1,000,000 is conserva- 
tive rests on very reliable evidence. 

Investigators do not agree in their classification; one may de- 
mand that speech be almost impossible to understand before classi- 
fying it as defective, but another may claim that the slightest de- 
viation from the normal constitutes a speech defect. Heck speaks 
of a defect that requires the assistance of a trained person to over- 
come. Ward applies the term, speech defect, only to those mis- 
pronunciations which are due either to malformation or to wrong 
use of the organs of speech. Borden and Busse limit the term | 
to an acoustic variation from an accepted speech standard that is 
so extreme as to be conspicuous, confusing, or unpleasant. Ona 
basis of these norms we may include, in the extension of the term, 
stammering and stuttering, lisping, lalling, cluttering, nasality, 
thick speech, baby talk, hoarseness, foreign accent, and other de- 
fects due to organic difficulties (Heck, “Education of Excep- 
tional Children,” pp. 290-1). 

Increased attention to defective speech has resulted in the 
recognition of more and more classes of defects. Swift speaks of 
three classes: phonetic cases, stammering and stuttering, and 
others not included in these two. Blanton gives us four general 
classes: delayed speech, letter sound substitution, oral inactivity, 
and stuttering. Other authorities distinguish as many as forty to 
fifty different species of speech defects. The White House Con- 
ference supplies us with extensive analyses, but groups all types 
into four general classes: stuttering, articulatory defects, dis- 
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orders of voice, and aphasias. Defects due to malformed teeth, 
tongue, palate, or nasal passages are articulatory defects; under 
this genus are included also defects due to some injury to nerve 
centers: oral inactivity, sound substitution, and foreign or pro- 
vincial dialect. Huskiness, shrillness, and any failure to make 
“smooth, even, vibrant vocal tones,’’ are classified as disorders of 
voice. 

Stuttering is usually the first species of speech defect enumer- 
ated. Some distinguish between stammering and stuttering. 
With them stammering is a complete stoppage of speech, but 
stuttering is merely a repetition of a given word, sound, or phrase. 
Amoss explains that stuttering is the repetition of the first letter 
of a word as “‘d-d-did,’”’ but that stammering is more than mere 
hesitation and connotes a complete inability to make the letter or 
sound. The White House Conference does not draw this same 
distinction, but includes stammering under the term ‘‘stuttering.”’ 

Lisping is a failure to produce correctly the sibilant sounds, 
such as s, z, sh, and zp. According to Webster, the lisper pro- 
nounces s and z imperfectly, giving them the sound of th. Itisa 
very common defect, and very difficult to eliminate in cases of 
long standing. Lallation results from a failure to coérdinate the 
lingual or tongue muscles. It is marked particularly by imper- 
fect pronunciation of the letter r, whereby it sounds like /. Lalla- 
tion is commonly termed ‘“‘baby talk,’”’ and though it is common in 
children of four or five years of age, the remedy is not difficult. 
Barring a mental deficiency, the child will overcome lallation 
through a growing consciousness of the need of conformity with 
his fellows. The careless habits of parents who make use of baby 
talk for sentimental reasons, are the usual cause of lallation in 
children. 

Poor speech habits will often result in acute defective phona- 
tion. The articulation of sound is so poor as to make the child’s 
speech unintelligible. Fortunately in most cases the regular 
classroom teacher can develop a speech consciousness that will 
overcome this defect. Nasality, the emission of sound through 
the nose during speech, is a more serious defect. Here a physical 
handicap or a bad habit is responsible. No one of the English 
vowels is nasal, but a few consonants, m, m, and mg, require a 
marked degree of nasal resonance. Without this resonance, these 
sounds are improperly muffled. 

Aphonia is loss of voice. It is due to paralysis of the vocal 
cords, to acute laryngitis, or to laryngeal weakness. The victim 
needs the attention of a physician. Where aphonia is due to the 
lack of development of the vocal organs, a cure can be effected 
through regular exercises that develop these organs. The bi- 
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lingual person may suffer from an imperfection of speech that re- 
sults from using the peculiar accents of one language in the pro- 
nunciation of another. Careless habits of speech become com- 
mon in certain localities, and in their general impression bear 
much resemblance to a speech defect. Provincialisms and collo- 
quialisms mar the speech of children who have no organic or func- 
tional disorders. We do not classify as a speech defect the sad 
garbling of the English language that results from the lazy-lip 
utterance characteristic of many groups in America. 

Heck includes in his enumeration of speech defects one that is 
termed “letter substitution.”” The name tells us the nature of this 
defect; the substitutions of ¢ for k, of s for th, are typical. His 
final classification is that of guttural and high-pitched voices. 
Here the adjectives describe the quality of the defect. The un- 
usually low-pitched voice is guttural; its opposite is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the feminine voice. We do not confuse the guttural 
with the “‘newsboy’s voice,” which results from injury to the voice 
apparatus. The guttural voice, and the high-pitched voice also, 
are a result of bad habit, and will yield to exacting direction on the 
part of the regular classroom teacher. If the defect has an organic 
basis, the cure may not be easy. 

It is difficult to determine the causes of speech defect. Medical 
men are of the opinion that they result commonly from some 
physical cause. Cure the physical defect that lies at the root, 
they say, and you will restore normal speech to the subject. 
School men favor a theory that ascribes speech disturbances to 
emotional causes, to carelessness in speech habits, and to imitation 
of incorrect models. Scheidemann has an interesting chapter on 
major speech disorders, and outlines a number of theories in re- 
gard to their causes. She sums up by saying that many of the 
theories presented are not tenable without modification, but that 
they have contributed much of value in the analysis and the di- 
agnosis of defective speech. It is fairly well determined that 
stuttering is a result of nervous instability, but authorities reveal 
their uncertainty by ascribing also a number of secondary 
causes. 

It is not the province of the educator to determine the causes of 
speech defect. He must accept the findings of medical men, but 
a knowledge of the various theories may give direction to correc- 
tive procedure. Ideally, the special teacher can do more in this 
corrective work than the regular classroom teacher. But we 
must face the facts. Special classes are rarely possible in the 
parish school system. Even with the support of public funds, 
only 52,112 of a total of 1,000,000 speech defectives are cared for 
in special classes. This means that the classroom teacher must 
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come to grips with the problem. Correction is not the only 
remedy; a program of prevention can do much. 

Is it unfair to say that parents must accept their responsibility 
in this matter? If they use baby talk in the presence of their 
children, we are little surprised that the children are afflicted with 
lalling when they come to school. Faulty enunciation and every 
other bad speech habit of their elders reflect themselves in the 
speech of children. The parent must be ever vigilant that his 
child hears correctly and speaks correctly. To allow barbarisms 
to become fixed in the speech of children because ‘“‘they sound 
cute,”’ will develop a speech pattern that is later corrected only 
with the greatest difficulty. The more serious speech defects may 
demand the attention of a specialist; the parent does well to 
consult a physician when his child suffers from organic or structural 
defects. Certainly parents have it in their power to eliminate 
many causes of nervous instability and emotional disturbance in 
the lives of their children. A proper physical regimen, with 
common sense rules in the matters of food, exercise, sunlight and 
sleep, will keep children happy, healthy, and normal. The school 
must insist that all teachers have some instruction in the detec- 
tion and correction of speech defects, for the burden of this correc- 
tive work will devolve upon the regular classroom teacher in the 
majority of cases. The statistics adduced prove that. The 
teacher in daily association with his pupils can give special atten- 
tion to speech defectives, and check the results of corrective work. 
It may not be possible to give every teacher special courses in 
speech pathology and psychology, but many of the professional 
courses now given to teachers can be pointed towards a degree of 
skill in the employment of remedial speech techniques. 

We note here that splendid work is done in many American 
cities. Rogers tells us of the progress in Madison, Wis. The 
White House Conference obtained much of its information through 
a survey conducted in that city. Reports from Baltimore, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York City, and Philadelphia present evi- 
dence of the constructive work done in the schools of those cities. 
But the very fact that special teachers are possible only in large 
centers of population tells us that speech correction is and will 
continue to be a problem of the regular classroom teacher. Very 
definite results are achieved through twenty-minute periods of 
special instruction two or three times a week. In view of this 
fact, it may become practical in many places to make use of an 
itinerant teacher with special training in speech correction or to 
establish a speech center in a selected school of a city system. 
Segregation of speech defectives in a boarding school is not an 
ideal solution except in extreme cases. 
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Where the children are normal in all respects but speech, they 
should be kept in regular classes. The teacher must avoid all 
overemphasis of the handicap and all embarrassment to the in- 
dividual. The frequent incidence of complete correction through 
proper drill encourages the teacher to attempt the elimination of 
minor speech difficulties. Frequently there is but a problem of 
proper motivation. If the child develops a speech consciousness 
and a speech conscience, his motivation is perfect and he will 
bend every effort to overcome his handicap, often with happy re- 
sults. 

















The National Catholic Youth Council 
By Pau F. TANNER 


To castigate and condemn is at best a painful task which duty 
sometimes makes inescapable. Of itself, it creates and builds 
nothing; it serves only the negative, albeit often important, réle 
of helping the young to shun mistakes. 

For several years past many Catholic youth leaders have casti- 
gated and condemned the American Youth Congress. Rightly 
they warned newly developing Catholic youth groups to beware 
of entanglement with an organization that has shamelessly used 
the very real problems of American youth as a platform from 
which to insinuate and spread a vicious and criminal social philos- 
ophy. The exposure of the hypocrisy of the AYC has served 
merely to discredit that brazen clique; it has not helped towards 
finding a satisfactory solution for the serious problems of American 
youth. The constructive job remains largely to be accomplished. 

Because our age is strongly materialistic, youth problems are 
not thought of in other than materialistic terms. Youth is 
“security-crazy’’; it clamors for jobs, money, food, shelter, health 
facilities, civic rights, etc. To judge from the torrent of resolu- 
tions and declamations, youth does not seem to be very conscious 
that it has a soul, and that it is starving for God and His grace. 
The coming recognition of the unuttered craving of youth for 
things spiritual will mark a significant change in the direction 
of the youth movement in America. 

At the Town Hall meeting of the AYC in Washington, there 
was launched on February 9, 1940, a new “Religious Commis- 
sion” of the AYC. Scarcely had the vote creating the commission 
been taken when ushers passed around a printed folder stating its 
challenge to the Christian youth of America. While it is true that 
the composition of the delegates generally present at AYC 
meetings is predominantly Jewish and negro, and only slightly 
“gentile white,”’ certain socially acceptable church groups have 
been in it from almost the beginning. The Y.M.C.A.and the Y.W.- 
C.A., and certain individual Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and other Protestant church groups have long sought to give 
the Congress an air of respectability. Presumably it is this ele- 
ment in the AYC that has sponsored the challenge to the Chris- 
tian youth of America. It would be a mistake to assume that this 
is merely a face-saving gesture; it represents honest, if ill-di- 
rected, zeal. 
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The opening phrases of the challenge present a distorted re- 
flection of what recent Popes have said about Catholic Action: 


“Christianity demands action; action which in nature is both 
personal and corporate, and which in scope invades every field and 
phase of life. Our ideals, our beliefs, our faith—all of them—have a 
vital significance only in concrete expression. ‘By their fruits shall 
ye know them.’” 


Then comes the reason for the challenge. If action is the proof of 
religion, let youth use the only existing medium of effective youth 
action, the AYC: 


“Too often Christian youth has shirked its responsibilities. Blind 
indifference to the needs of the poor and the destitute, denomina- 
tional rivalries, refusal to coéperate with organizations which have 
the same aims as religious groups at a time when the forces of reac- 
tion are growing stronger—the realization of these failures gives all 
Christians a deep sense of penitence. 

“We, a group of young church workers, united in these convic- 
tions, have attempted to discover a youth organization that provides 
the means through which Christian young people can act. We suggest 
the American Youth Congress. .. .” 


Then follows a seven-point ‘‘Credo”’ which attempts to placate 
the misgivings of anyone who becomes conscientious over the 
anti-Christian, communistic philosophy of the AYC leaders. 
These Christian youths, forsooth, will do a little “‘boring-from- 
within” themselves, and the good apples in the barrel will soon 
restore the bad ones. They believe, for example, that: 


“It is the responsibility of Christian youth groups to seek earnestly 
the techniques and instruments by which they can implement their 
convictions with positive action. Responsibility demands action as 
the test of its genuineness. The AYC is an instrument of action. 

“As Christians and citizens we recognize the obligation upon each 
of us to become intelligent and mature in the area of political action. 
We must understand and participate in the democratic process if 
we are to witness our mission in the world. We must refuse the 
temptation to retreat from the areas of political action because we 
fear that ‘our hands will be soiled’ in the efforts to become politically 
responsible. 

“We must assume responsibility for a constructive program of 
education and action designed to develop social concern and leader- 
ship among Christian youth. The AYC offers invaluable aid in the 
building of such leadership. 

“Because we believe that enduring good can be achieved only 
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through responsible action from within an organization or institution, 
we issue the call to Christian youth to relate themselves to other 
youth groups as responsible members. 

“It is our responsibility as Christian youth to see that the Christian 
view is presented as a challenge and leaven in the representative gather- 
ings of youth.” 


Then follows a highly exaggerated and debatable list of achieve- 
ments for the welfare of youth undertaken by governmental 
agencies under the whip of the AYC. 

I have related the story of the creation of the Religious Com- 
mission of the AYC, not to publicize their activities, but rather to 
create an opportunity to ask a most serious question: “‘What are 
we priests going to do about it?’ We deceive ourselves pitifully 
if we decide that time will eventually take care of the admittedly 
highly publicized American youth problem. 

Last November the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States set up a Youth Department within the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and charged it with the responsibility of pro- 
moting the National Catholic Youth Council. The general plan 
of organization of the N.C. Y.C. had been approved at the meeting 
of the Bishops in November of 1937. The N.C.Y.C. is a federa- 
tion of all approved Catholic youth groups in the United States, 
instituted to promote, under ecclesiastical supervision, interchange 
of information and services, as well as unity and codperation. 
This new development does not necessarily imply changes in exist- 
ing councils and organizations, but it does provide a framework 
whereby such existing councils and organizations can be unified 
on a voluntary basis. The N.C.Y.C. is so constituted that it 
leaves unhampered the autonomy and initiative of its affiliated 
membership, and reserves to each Ordinary full authority over the 
youth of his diocese. 

According to the approved plan, the N.C.Y.C. makes provision 
for two sections—the Diocesan Section and the College and Uni- 
versity Section. The Diocesan Section is designed to include the 
respective Diocesan Youth Councils which voluntarily associate 
themselves with the national organization. The College and 
University Section makes provision for two national student 
federations—the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
and the Newman Club Federation. 

Here is a positive, constructive plan to codrdinate the now con- 
siderable forces of Catholic youth in the United States under 
responsible ecclesiastical guidance. We priests no longer need 
play the réle of mere negative critics. Ours is the great privilege 
of acting as Raphaels to modern Tobiases; ours the high task of 
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forming and educating the minds and hearts and souls of youth 
for their opportunities in the lay apostolate. 

In many American dioceses quiet beginnings are being made 
towards the formation of Diocesan Youth Councils conforming, 
with appropriate qualifications, to the approved general pattern 
of organization. When your Diocesan Youth Director calls upon 
you as pastor or spiritual director of the parish youth to work with 
him in guiding youth, it may strengthen your goodwill to reflect 
that outside the Church, in desperate earnest, are those who are 
already organized and sworn to marshall Christian youth into 
their ranks if we fail. 























Answers to Questions 


Obligation of Stockholders of Failing Bank.—Restitution by 
Religious for Violation of the Vow of Poverty 


Question: Would you please send me the answer to the following 
questions? 

When the banks failed at the beginning of Roosevelt's presidency, the 
law was passed compelling stockholders to match the amount of stock 
owned with a like sum of money. Is there a moral obligation for the 
small stockholder, who generally has no voice in the policy of the bank, 
to pay this sum? What about the stockholder who does have a voice in 
the policy? 

A Mendicant has violated his vow of poverty, spending money with- 
out permission. Moralists say that justice is violated in this case. Is it 
not true that, being in solemn vows, he cannot make restitution? Would 
a Religious in simple vows who has no property be obliged to make 
restitution? How? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: According to business law, the relation between a 
corporation and its stockholders is contractual. The contract of 
subscription fixes the rights and obligations of both parties. 
Statutory provisions are parts of the contract. Ordinarily a 
stockholder has no other liability than the face value of the 
stock. In some States there may be greater liability. Stock- 
holders in national banks may be liable for double the par value 
of their stock. Apart from the terms of the contract there does 
not seem to be any moral obligation on the part of the stockholder 
who has no voice in the policy of the bank and is no wise respon- 
sible for its failure. If injustice has been done to others, it is 
through no fault of his, and there is no reason why he should be 
obliged to pay more than the original stipulation. As for the 
stockholder who has a voice in the policy, the same may be said 
of him gua stockholder. If he has acted faithfully and justly, he 
is not liable at least in conscience for any loss which has occurred. 

In regard to the second question, a Religious who is guilty of 
injustice towards his own institute or towards others must be 
judged according to the principles laid down by moral theologians. 
A Religious in solemn vows who has sinned against justice in re- 
gard to his own institute will be excused from restitution because 
of impossibility, since he has no money or property. In other 
ways, however, he may repair the injury done, for example, by a 
faithful and zealous discharge of his office, by avoiding and re- 
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trenching permissible expenditures which he could lawfully make 
for other uses. In so doing he need not deprive himself of those 
things which are for his decent maintenance (Sporer-Bierbaum, 
“Theologia Moralis,” tract V, n. 840; Vermeersch, “Theologia 
Moralis,” III, n.132) A full discussion of restitution by members 
of Religious Orders can be found in the third volume of ‘The 
Casuist,’”’ Case XXXI. 

It may happen that Religious, although solemnly professed, 
are able to retain the property they owned before profession and 
to acquire other property after profession. They can administer 
their property and even dispose of the dominion of it. In this 
case the problem of restitution will not be so difficult. 

The Religious with simple vows has not the same difficulty as a 
Religious with solemn vows. According to Canon 580, a simply 
professed Religious retains the ownership of his goods and the 
capacity to acquire other goods, unless the Constitutions of his 
institute provide otherwise. If he has no property and cannot 
make restitution immediately, he may defer it until he has the 
means to satisfy his obligations. 

Where Orders allow their subjects in solemn vows the ‘‘de facto” 
use of money presents, such monks could make restitution out of 
those funds. 


Where Should Mixed Marriages Be Witnessed? 


Question: Will you kindly answer in your Review the following? 
Have the bishops of the United States the faculties to perform a mixed 
marriage in the parish church? Is it allowable for the Catholic and non- 
Catholic to come to the altar railing and be married, no ceremonies tak- 
ing place in the rectory? Should the Blessed Sacrament be removed 
while this is being done? Permission has been given in this diocese for 
the priest to marry the mixed couple in their home. I understand that 
such a marriage has been performed in a neighboring diocese, and even a 
lawn marriage is contemplated. It seems to me that a (mixed) marriage 
of this kind would be more becoming and religious if taking place in the 
church than in the layman’s dwelling. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Code itself permits two things to be done that 
were previously forbidden by the general laws of the Church. 
Under Canon 1109, § 3, the Church allows the local Ordinary to 
dispense from the first part of this very clause prohibiting mixed 
marriages in church, if he thinks that such a course is the more 
prudent one. Some of our Ordinaries have already begun avail- 
ing themselves of this faculty in varying degrees—and unto edifica- 
tion, it would seem. Then in Canon 1102, § 2, there is the same 
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prohibition of allowing any sacred rites or ceremonies at mixed 
marriages. Again individual Ordinaries are permitted to allow 
some one sacred rite, but in no case may Mass be said at a mixed 
matriage. 


Are Uniform Incomes for All Priests Feasible?—-Vestments and 
Long Ceremonies in Tropical Climates 


Question: Before the Reformation many Catholic writers admit that 
the Church needed reform, but that it should have been done by herself, 
and not by her enemies. 

Does not the Church even at the present day need some reforms? 
For example, would it not be better to give all priests a fixed salary, and 
eliminate the great difference between priests (parish priests or assis- 
tants) sufficiently well off and others really badly off, and apply this rule 
to the whole world? 

Many assistants in Latin and other countries are placed in most dif- 
ficult pecuniary circumstances, living on a mere pittance. How can they 
buy books, etc., on such an income? . 

Again, are not the many vestments used by a priest and the long cere- 
monies suitable in moderate climes out of place in the tropical regions? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The most that the foregoing observations show is that 
in some parts of the world the Church is in a subnormal condition 
from the standpoint of decent support for the clergy, and that in 
other parts (not all by any means) relative over-support for pastors 
and relative under-support for assistants is the rule. 

But neither the beggarly condition of the clergy on the one hand, 
nor the alleged unfair distribution of support on the other hand, 
is more than an incidental result of conditions much more funda- 
mental. These fundamental conditions must be improved in 
either case, and then the incidental abuses, if such they be, will 
pretty much disappear of themselves. Reformers from within 
all too often forget the primum philosophicum of the Saviour of 
first seeking the kingdom of God and His justice, after which all 
things else come almost of themselves. 

The truth is that the Church in the Code had to make the 
matter of clerical support elastic enough to fit any and all condi- 
tions of the globe. And, after all, there is by Divine Law a large 
measure of local autonomy in the Church, and in nothing else have 
diocesan, provincial, and plenary councils more liberty of adapta- 
tion than in this very matter of church support. 

By the very nature of things the pastor’s income should differ 
from the assistant’s, as does that of the regimental commander 
from that of the company commander, and that of the latter 
from that of his second lieutenant. As far as the situation of 
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clergy support in the United States is concerned, there is only one 
big complaint, and that is that in some dioceses modest minimum 
allowances are not provided for priests doing hard missionary 
work, by organized contributions from adequately supported and 
in some few instances abundantly supported priests elsewhere. 
Priests are less liable to be spoiled by over-support than they are 
by under-training and the practice in giving much out of abun- 
dance and out of even little something. 

As for the plea for streamlined vestments and ceremonies to 
fit the tropics, this much might be remarked: that experts on the 
spot conversant with the governing principles of the Church’s 
mind in these matters should be able to propose to the proper 
authorities a jus constituendum. 


Participation by Priest in Non-Catholic Funeral 


Question: I am looking for some information regarding the partici- 
pation of a Catholic priest at a non-Catholic funeral. Here is the case. 

A non-Catholic dies. His relatives, who are Protestants, ask for a 
Catholic priest to give the sermon at the home or the funeral parlor. 
Now, does the Church permit such an action? Personally, I can see no 
difference between going to a home or a funeral parlor and giving such 
a talk or giving talks on the Passion of Our Lord to a group of which 
75 percent are non-Catholics. 

Again, would prayers be permitted to be said at such a funeral? 
Would a Catholic priest wear a cassock, surplice, and stole? If such ac- 
tions are permitted in the home or funeral parlor, could the priest go one 
step further and accept an invitation to give a funeral sermon in a Prot- 


estant church? 
CuRIOSUS. 


Answer: Some of our Synods permit a priest to conduct a sort 
of informal funeral service for non-Catholics, especially for 
those married into Catholic families. The service consists prin- 
cipally in words of consolation for the bereaved, and in a prudent 
comment on the meaning of death, etc. Those credenda prayers 
so eloquently phrased by Msgr. Markam of Cincinnati (acts of 
faith, hope, love, contrition) could be recited, without explicit 
mention of the Catholic Church. In itself, this kind of assistance 
at non-Catholic burials involves no forbidden participation in 
forbidden worship; yet, local circumstances might make it harm- 
ful. In any instance, the local Ordinary is the one to give parti- 
cular or general authorization for such practices—practices seem- 
ingly of great missionary value. 

Just what garb should be worn is something for the Ordinary 
to determine—cassock or clerical street clothes. Surplice and 
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stole would appear to trespass upon forbidden ground. So too 
would the use of a Protestant church unless the bishop in view of 
local conditions thought the apparently extreme step justified. 


Should a Strict Record Be Kept of Sick Calls? 


Question: A Sick Call Record seems to be not only a very necessary 
thing, but also a great help especially in large parish rectories, in large 
hospitals and Catholic institutions where there are many priests, so 
that any priest can ascertain in an emergency what Sacrament or 
Sacraments the sick person or persons have received. 

Some priests say that in the Sick Call Record, under the heading 
“Sacraments Administered,’’ Penance should not be entered, even when 
it does not cause injury, scandal, or legitimate displeasure to the penitent 
or keep penitents away (e.g., if members in the home or persons in the 
hospital knew that the sick person asked to go and went to Confes- 
sion). Is it correct in such cases to mention all the Sacraments received? 

X. Y. Z. 


Answer: A sick call or status animarum book should be kept 
where there is care of souls. The objection to recording the re- 
ception of the Sacrament of Penance seems well taken; for how 
can the fact of actual absolution be publicly known? Nothing is 
gained by knowing the alleged or concluded fact of this or that 
person having been actually absolved. Quite different is it, how- 
ever, with the Last Sacraments proper, the Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction. The reception of these may be a proof of the deceased 
person’s right to Christian burial. Then too the record of Ex- 
treme Unction may prevent its unlawful iteration. Besides, this 
record is a basis for an annual report to the bishop on the care of 
souls in the given place. 


Application of the Bination Mass 


Question: Pope Benedict XV on June 29, 1918, and Pope Pius XII 
on the Feast of Christ the King in 1940 asked all priests to offer Mass for 
special intentions, especially for the gift of peace. All priests willingly 
complied with the wishes of the Vicars of Christ. These were, so far as 
I know, the only occasions in living memory when the Pope asked for 
such a special favor. 

Speaking of the charity of the Pope in asking all priests to offer Mass 
for such a special intention, a few priests on an auto trip brought up the 
following question: apart from Apostolic Indult, has a bishop power on 
his own authority, with the approval of his Chapter or Consultors, to 
order the application of the bination Mass by the regular and secular 
clergy of his diocese for a specified purpose, and use the stipened for 
diocesan needs? 
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One priest said that Cardinal Gasparri held that bishops should imi- 
tate the prudence of the Holy See and impose such obligations rarely on 
priests. Another added that such a request would be a very serious 
burden on priests who live in a very poor or missionary diocese, because 
they often have to travel long distances between Masses and ought to be 
free to offer Mass for their living or deceased parents, the deceased in 
general, brother-priests, etc. What is the correct answer? 

SOGGARTH. 


Answer: (1) The Popes have only rarely requested Masses for 
this or that intention. After the Messina earthquake priests in 
Rome and other parts of Italy were asked to say Mass for those 
who met sudden death in the calamity. Previous obligations of 
justice can interfere with the fulfillment of even a request, to say 
nothing of acommand. Pope Benedict XV, however, gave per- 
mission to postpone an obligated intention up to a week, so that 
Mass could be said for his intention on the feast designated. 

(2) Common Law forbids the second Mass to be said for a sti- 
pend if the first is said imtuitu justitiz. Hence, no bishop with- 
out an enabling indult could commandeer the second intention for 
a stipend or for any other intention by way of continued act, since 
the Church leaves all Masses at the free disposition of the cele- 
brant where she herself does not order differently, as in the second 
and third Mass of All Souls” Day and the Masses pro populo. 

Benedict XV did change the intention of those bound to the 
Mass pro populo on the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul in 1918; 
but the intention had already been papally determined, so there 
was no encroachment on vested rights here. 

Indults have been given in recent times to bishops to receive 
stipends for the second Masses of priests on Sundays and Holy- 
days, with the provision that the funds thus accrued go to the 
support of very urgent works (such as the necessary support of a 
diocesan seminary); but even here some of these second Masses 
are left to the priests to satisfy their own personal devotion— 
another testimony of the considerateness of Rome. 


May a Catholic Nurse Summon a Schismatic Priest for 
a Dying Schismatic? 


Question: Can you find space for the solution of the following dif- 
ficulty in your Review? Supposing a dying schismatic in the state of 
mortal sin were to ask a Catholic nurse in a Catholic hospital for a 
schismatic priest, would she be justified in calling the iatter? I suppose 
that the man in good faith refuses the ministration of a Catholic priest, 
that there is no schismatic at hand who could do the summoning for the 
nurse, and that there is no probable danger of great scandal. ow 

(1) Would the nurse be justified in this case because every priest 
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can validly and licitly absolve in danger of death, even his schismatic 
brethren, and therefore may be licitly summoned? 

(2) Or because the man would otherwise die in the state of sin? 

(3) Or is she prevented because she would be coéperating in what is 
materially sinful? READER. 


Answer: Under the circumstances the Catholic nurse would be 
justified in sending for the schismatic priest. There is no question 
here of formal and active codéperation in the spiritual ministra- 
tions of the schismatic priest. To inform a minister that one of 
his parishioners is seriously sick and desires to see him can scarcely 
be called active participation in forbidden rites, when there is 
no one else to perform this act of charity and courtesy. Such a 
course of action is certainly justifiable because of the serious 
difficulties which would come to Catholic hospitals if they refused 
to do so. Accordingly, theologians hold that for grave reasons 
and public peace Catholic nurses may summon a non-Catholic 
minister to visit a parishioner, if no member of the sect be present 
to do so (Sabetti-Barrett, “Compendium Theologiz Moralis,”’ 
n. 199, ques. 4; Genicot, ““Theologia Moralis,” I, n. 201; Davis, 
‘‘Moral and Pastoral Theology,” II, p. 284, ed. 1935; Vermeersch, 
‘Theologia Moralis,”’ II, n. 147). 

Although these authors speak of non-Catholic ministers, the 
same can be said of schismatics. Such a course does not seem to 
conflict with the Declarations of the Holy Office on forbidden 
“communicatio in divinis.’’ Dealing with the question whether 
nuns in a Catholic hospital, or Catholics in whose home a non- 
Catholic falls dangerously ill, may call a non-Catholic minister at 
the request of the sick non-Catholic, the Holy Office gave the 
response on March 14, 1848, that it was not permitted but that 
they must be passive in such cases. In the Declaration to the 
Vicar Apostolic of Egypt on February 5, 1872, this was explained 
to mean that Catholics should not personally summon the 
minister, but should tell some non-Catholic of the same sect to call 
the minister, and this was declared not to be active codéperation. 
However, there may be times when this would be impossible, and 
then for very grave reasons and to prevent hostility against the 
Church Catholics themselves might send for the minister if asked 
todo so. For these reasons and for the sake of the man’s peace 
of mind since he refuses the ministrations of a Catholic priest, 
the nurse would be justified in questions one and two. As for 
the third question, the conditions justifying her material co- 
operation are present. 

JosepH P. Donovan, C.M.., J.C.D. 











Communications from Our Readers 


The ‘‘*Royal Neighbors of America’’ and ‘‘Modern Woodmen 
of America”’ 


VERY Rev. EDITORS: 

On page 750 of the April issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW, there appears a ‘‘question”’ concerning two organizations, ““The 
Royal Neighbors of America” and ‘Modern Woodmen of America.” 
While the writer who answered the question gives valuable information 
regarding what constitutes a forbidden society, he states that he has 
no knowledge of the nature and bylaws of the societies in question. 

I am sending a few excerpts on the societies from “A Dictionary of 
Secret and Other Societies,’ compiled by Arthur Preuss (B. Herder 
Book Co., 1924), italicizing the same words as this author. 

Royal Neighbors of America (pp. 417-418).—‘‘The order uses an 
elaborate secret ritual, careful analysis of which shows: (1) that the 
Royal Neighbors have an altar; (2) that they have a religious test; (3) 
that each lodge has a chaplain, called Worthy Chancellor; (4) that a 
divine blessing is asked and passages from Sacred Scripture are read at 
the meetings; (5) that one of the basic principles of the organization is 
‘Faith.’ How a society with all these religious features can say: ‘We 
are not a religious organization,’ is inexplicable. The religious prin- 
ciples of the R. N. of A. seem to be Universalist or Unitarian... . 

“In 1922 Bishop V. Wehrle of Bismarck, N. Dak., in a letter pub- 
lished in the Volksfreund of Richardton, N. Dak., warned his flock 
against joining the Royal Neighbors, the Modern Woodmen, and all 
other organizations that are either affiliated with the Freemasons or 
imitate them.” 

Modern Woodmen of America (pp. 275-277).—‘‘The Modern Woodmen 
of America have their own ‘funeral services’ with a strongly religious 
tinge. The ‘Funeral Chant,’ for instance, is composed of three or four 
verses of the Psalm ‘De Profundis,’ ending with the prayer: ‘Give unto 
him (or them) eternal rest, O Lord! And unto him (or them) let shine 
perpetual light.’ In view of these facts it is not surprising that the 
Ohio Waisenfreund, a Catholic weekly published by the Papal College 
Josephinum, at Columbus, O., in its edition of Dec. 13, 1911 (p. 391), 
warned its readers against the Modern Woodmen as a dangerous 
society, ‘Masonic in essence and opposed to the Catholic Church.’”’ 

Preuss mentions warnings (or suchlike) given by: Bishop Wehrle of 
Bismarck; Archbishop Katzer of Milwaukee; Bishop Fink of Leaven 
worth; Archbishop Kain of St. Louis. READER. 
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Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Episties of the Sundays 
ant Feasts 


By MatTtTHew P. STAPLETON, D.D., S.Scr.L. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


Love of Our Enemies 


“Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one on another, . . . not render- 
ing evil for evil, but contrariwise blessing’ (from to-day’s Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Church is a sign which is contradicted, especially when she 

teaches the necessity of loving one’s enemy. 

(2) Love of one’s enemy is an idea found in both the Epistle and Gospel 
of to-day. 

(3) What this virtue is not, and what it is. Its basis. 

(4) Practice of it is a strict obligation and brings rewards. Violation 
of it brings punishment. 

(5) To-day it ts practised ail too seldom. 

(6) Many opportunities to practise this virtue are afforded us. 


My dear Friends: 


When the Child Jesus was presented in the Temple by His Blessed 
Mother, the aged Simeon was privileged to take Him in his arms and to 
prophesy what was in store for Him. ‘‘Behold,’’ he said, “this Child is 
set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign 
which shall be contradicted.” Thus, at the very outset of Christ’s 
career here on earth it was foretold that between Him and the world 
there would be contradiction, opposition, bitter strife. His standards 
were not to be those of the world, nor those of the world His. 

This contradiction and opposition did not cease with His death. 
Rather, they exist to-day as strong and as active as in His own day. 
His Church, His Mystical Body, is contradicted just as He was; His 
followers are hated with the vehemence which the enemies of His time 
manifested. To the standards of belief and morality set up by Him, 
the world opposes its own standards of indifference and sin. 


Teaching of To-Day’s Epistle and Gospel 


Perhaps in no point is the Church of Christ so contradicted as in the 
teaching which we find contained in to-day’s Gospel and Epistle, 
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namely, love of one’s enemies. In other matters those who are hostile 
to Christ endeavor seriously to sustain their position and to advance 
arguments for their hostility, based on reason, the natural sciences and 
history. But when they hear from the Catholic Church, not only the 
counsel, but the obligation of loving one’s enemies, of doing good to 
those who hate, they merely ridicule this teaching. ‘Absurd, unmanly, 
unnatural,” they cry, and continue to go their way, loving those who 
help them, hating with a deadly hate those who oppose them. 

When we read the Epistle which contains the inspired and infallible 
words of the first Pope, St. Peter, we see how emphatically and how 
forcefully he brings out the idea that we, in order to be real followers of 
Christ, must overcome nature, and rising to the supernatural bless those 
who revile and hate us: ‘Be ye of one mind. Be ye merciful. Render 
not evil for evil, but blessing. If you suffer anything for justice’ sake, 
blessed are ye.” It is evident from his repetition of the same idea that 
St. Peter knew how hard it would be for his followers to fulfill this ob- 
ligation, and consequently he felt that he must indeed stress it most 
powerfully in order to make the desired impression. Yes, St. Peter 
knew how hard it would be; he knew that to love one’s enemies and to 
return blessing for railing would certainly elicit only scorn and ridicule 
from the unbeliever. But he offered a great reward for self-conquest: 
length of days, peace, and God’s blessed countenance. 

St. Peter, of course, had learned this great truth from the Beloved 
Master, and it is not surprising therefore to find in the Gospel which is 
read to-day the same idea, the same teaching, although expressed in 
somewhat different language Not only does Christ, the New Moses, 
repeat the ancient prohibition against killing; He makes it much 
stronger. We must not even be angry in thought or in word or in deed 
with our fellow-man; and if we sin in anger against our brother, divine 
sanctions will be called down upon us. And more, if there is hatred in 
our heart against some human being, God will not accept the gift we 
may wish to make to Him, for He demands a worship that proceeds 
not so much from the lips as from the heart. 


What Does Love of Enemies Demand? 


Now, what is this love of enemies which is required of us? First of 
all, it is not a sentimental, silly love such as is manifested too often by 
well-meaning but misguided reformers in their dealings with inmates of 
our jails; it is not that maudlin sympathy which blinds one to the ob- 
ligation of protecting society against hardened and vicious criminals; 
nor is it to be found among those who, refusing obedience to civil and 
religious authority, declare that they are unable to engage even in a 
just war in defense of their country and their country’s rights. For 
the love which is manifested in these cases, if indeed it may be called 
love, contradicts the rule of reason and the higher law of protection of 
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the common good. When it is a question of preserving the God-given 
rights of society, no one acting as an individual may permit himself to 
be guided by what he thinks is love, but what is in reality disordered 
affection and sentiment. 

Christ says that true love of enemies is manifested by doing good to 
them that hate us and by praying for them that persecute and calumni- 
ate us (Matt., vi. 44). And the basis of this true love of enemies is to 
be sought for, not in man alone, but rather in man as a creature of God. 
It is not to be sought for in man alone; experience and reason teach us 
the evils which result from considering man as the ultimate source of 
all good. No, man must be considered in his relationship towards God, 
His Creator and Last End, and only in this connection will there be 
found a convincing reason for loving even one’s enemies. 


Basis of Our Obligation 


All men without exception, both the just and the unjust, both our 
friends and our enemies, have been created to the image and likeness of 
God. All men have been made a little lower than the Angels, have 
been crowned with glory and honor, and have been set over the works of 
God’s hands. To every man has been given an immortal soul; certain 
inalienable rights belong to him from the very moment of his creation; 
he has been given an eternal destiny as a child of God and heir of heaven. 
For all men did Christ suffer and die, and all men has God so loved as to 
give His only begotten Son to save them. 

And if it be said, erroneously of course, that all those reasons apply 
to the love only of our friends, one must not forget this other great 
truth, that all of us, without any exception save Christ and His Blessed 
Mother, being children of Adam suffer from the effects of original sin. 
In all of us has the intellect been darkened, the will weakened, the force 
of concupiscence increased. A proper understanding, therefore, of the 
doctrine of original sin is an incentive to forgiveness and charity and 
love of our fellow-men, be they our friends or our enemies. 

This love which we should have even for those who injure us is not 
something that we in the sight of God are permitted to accept or reject, 
as we ourselves see fit. It is not a work reserved only for the most per- 
fect, for it is something far more than counsel and advice; it is a strict 
law, obedience to which is commanded by God under severe penalties. 
And these penalties may be inflicted here in this life or in the next, or 
both here and in the hereafter: ‘The (angry) countenance of the Lord 
is upon them that do evil things.’”’ ‘Vengeance belongeth to Me, and 
I will repay.” “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” 
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Practice of the Virtue Is Admittedly Difficult 


Although the practice of this admittedly difficult virtue of love of 
enemies is commanded by God under pain of severe punishment, we 
must confess that to-day violation of it is most widespread. In private 
life, in national and international life, hatred of one’s enemies is the ac- 
cepted thing. Not to hate a private foe is looked upon as a sign of 
weakness and a cause for ridicule, while not to hate the enemy of one’s 
country is considered most unpatriotic and the act of a traitor. To 
set Christ’s standard of love for enemies above that of the world, which 
teaches hate for enemies, calls for heroic virtue, and unfortunately 
there are so few of us who are willing to practise virtue to that degree. 
The world cries: ‘‘Hate, hate in word and in deed.” Christ whispers: 
“Love, love; pray, do good in word and in deed.” 

We have many opportunities to exercise the virtue of love of enemies. 
Rubbing shoulders as we do with all types of humanity, with the good 
and the bad, with the saint and the sinner, with those of our faith and 
those who hate our faith, with those of our social class and those below 
us, with those of the same color and racial stock as ourselves and those 
of other colors and races, we are constantly brought face to face with 
the important choice of the standard of Christ or the standard of the 
world. The latter involves an ever-increasing hatred, which manifests 
itself in acts of violence culminating in war and strife. The former 
brings peace—peace for the individual, for the nation, for the world. 
It was not an empty promise, which Christ made: “Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” The 
choice is ours: peace as children of God or hatred as children of the 
devil. Which will it be? 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Graces and Effects of Baptism 


“All we who are baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death”’ 
(from to-day’s Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The sacramental system of the Church preserves the world to-day 

from universal corruption. 

(2) Baptism, the first of the Seven Sacraments, is most important be- 
cause it is the foundation of our spiritual life. 

(3) Baptism embraces the two ideas of death and life in Christ. 

(4) The negative and positive effects of Baptism. 

(5) Our over-familiarity with the truth of the value of Baptism. 

(6) The necessity of our living up to our glorious heritage. 

(7) We should share the graces of Baptism with the world by example and 
coéperation with the Church. 
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My dear Friends: 

One of the best preservatives which we to-day possess against univer- 
sal corruption and moral degradation is the sacramental system of the 
Catholic Church. Were it not for the existence of the Sacraments, our 
modern world would be in as bad a condition as that in which the pre- 
Christian world found itself. For while it is true that of the world’s 
population only a comparatively few participate directly in the Sacra- 
ments, yet even those who do not receive them are in many ways helped 
by them, for they are edified by those who believe in the Sacraments, 
they are the object of the latter’s charity and love, and frequently they 
share in the latter’s good deeds. Therefore, one may in truth say that 
the Sacraments have helped the entire world immeasurably and have 
influenced all mankind in the search for happiness. 

The first of these seven Sacraments, Baptism, is well called the gate- 
way to eternal life, for in the Sacrament of Baptism we pass over the 
threshold into a new world, a world of life and light and grace. It may 
consequently be looked upon in one sense as the most important of all 
Sacraments, for without it the solid foundation upon which our spiritual 
life must be built cannot be laid. Because of its importance, therefore, 
and because of the stress laid upon it by St. Paul in the Epistle which is 
read to-day, it is concerning the great Sacrament of Baptism that I am 
going to speak at this time. 


Baptism Entails Ideas of Both Life and Death 


In the Catacombs of Rome where our ancestors in the Faith buried 
their dead are found many representations of the Sacrament of Baptism. 
This association of Baptism with burial places may at first sight seem 
to be contradictory, for through Baptism is given life, while the Cata- 
combs almost automatically bring thoughts of death. Yet, there is no 
contradiction, for in the minds of the early Christians Baptism included 
the idea of death as well as of life. ‘We who are baptized in Christ 
Jesus are baptized in His death. We are buried together with Him by 
baptism into death.”” And it was only through this death with Christ 
that one could achieve the new life of the soul: ‘As Christ is risen from 
the dead, so we also may walk in newness of life. If we have been 
planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the like- 
ness of His resurrection.” On the other hand, it is not true to say ab- 
solutely that the Catacombs suggested only death, for the Christians 
looked upon death merely as a prelude, a necessary step, to a newer and 
more glorious life. Representations of Baptism in the Catacombs, 
therefore, were entirely in keeping with Christian faith concerning the 
nature of this Sacrament and of Christian death. Are we not reminded 
of the triumphal cry of the Church in the Preface of the Mass of the 
Dead: “Life is changed, not taken away; and the house of their earthly 
dwelling being dissolved, an eternal dwelling in heaven is obtained.”’ 
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In the same city, Rome, there is an extraordinary Crucifixion Scene 
found in the apse of the eleventh-century Church of St. Clement. I 
say extraordinary, because, unlike most representations of the Cruci- 
fixion, this one conveys the idea of triumph, of joy, of life. The face 
of Christ does not seem to be in agony but rather at peace; from the 
earth into which the Cross had been plunged shoots forth vegetation of 
all kinds; four streams of rushing water pour from the wounds in the 
ground, and to them come stags to drink. Now, certainly the idea of 
the artist who achieved this masterpiece was to combine in one scene 
many beliefs of the Church, but mainly to express this one central 
truth, that through the death of Christ came life to the world, that 
Christ came, as He said, that the world might have life and have it more 
abundantly. And the beginning of this life is found in the Sacrament of 
Baptism. “The water that I will give him, shall become in him a 
fountain of water, springing up into life everlasting.” 


Effects of Baptism 


It is hardly necessary to explain just what Baptism accomplishes in 
our souls. We know that through the reception of it all sins, original 
and actual too, if there are any such at the time, are forever blotted out. 
We know too that all punishment due to sin is taken away. But we 
would make a mistake if we considered only these effects, which in a 
certain sense may be called negative effects. We should consider also 
the positive effects, that is, the reception of God’s grace, the birth to a 
spiritual life, the impression of a certain mark, a certain sign, called in 
Catholic theology the sacramental character, which once received re- 
mains on our souls forever. We become once more friends of God; we 
become His children; we become heirs of heaven; we become almost 
like Adam before his fall into sin. 

Unfortunately, we have grown almost too familiar with the great 
truth of the Sacrament of Baptism and its effects. Most assuredly, 
we believe in Baptism and in its necessity; we give an intellectual as- 
sent to the teaching of the Church regarding its effects. But I am afraid 
that all too often we remain unmoved by this teaching. We use the 
terms: friends, children of God, heirs of heaven, members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, our death and life through Baptism with Christ. But 
our continued indifference in the things of the soul, our lack of enthu- 
siasm, our spiritual laziness, are a proof that we do not appreciate the 
greatness of the gift of Baptism which is ours. Our understanding of 
this Sacrament remains only theoretical; we do not transfer our ap- 
preciation into the practical sphere. 

When we say that we through Baptism are born to a new life, we 
should mean just that. We should mean that an even greater spirit 
of thanksgiving to God should be manifested than is done by parents 
of a newly-born child. We should mean that greater and more tender 
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care must be taken of this newly acquired spiritual life than is taken of 
a helpless youngster in the arms of its mother. We should mean that 
we must glory far more in the fact that we have God for a Father than 
any human glories in the reputation and name of his earthly father. 
We should mean that we ought to be more eager to do our share in 
proving ourselves worthy offspring of our Father than an earthly son is 
anxious to live up to what his father expects of him. 

Since in Baptism we die with Christ, “‘our old man is crucified with 
Him, the body of sin is destroyed,”’ and sin should not reign in our 
mortal body, nor should we obey the lusts thereof, yielding our members 
as instruments of iniquity unto sin. Not only do we die with Christ; 
we even dare to say that we live with Him. We are therefore one with 
Christ in Baptism; we are members of His Mystical Body. Why is it 
then that we permit ourselves to lose sight of this great truth, and per- 
mit our sense of dignity to become dulled? One in Christ’s Mystical 
Body through Baptism, and we presume to sin! 


Obligations of the Baptized 


Noblesse oblige: nobility has its obligations. We criticize, and reason- 
ably too, those characters in history who were members of truly noble 
families but who betrayed their honor, proved false to their traditions, 
and brought scandal on their ancestor’s proud name. It is a truism 
that we who have been baptized have acquired a far more noble heritage 
than any based upon family, wealth, or power. The dignity which is 
ours is indeed great, and the obligations which flow from that dignity 
are equally great. Acceptance of the former involves acceptance of 
the latter, and refusal to fulfill the latter involves the loss of the former. 
We often speak at great length of our Christian heritage and dignity, 
of the honor which becomes ours through Baptism. While admiring 
that dignity we must not blind ourselves to that perfection of life which 
our dignity demands. We too often boast of being children of God and 
of being members of God’s Chosen People, without showing a willing- 
ness to be found worthy of our great vocation. We like to describe 
ourselves, as did St. Peter, as ‘‘a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people,” but, unlike Peter, we too often do 
not translate our pride in our nobility into actions worthy of that no- 
bility. The question, therefore, which must be answered is: ‘‘Does my 
life correspond to my vocation?” 

Only a few weeks ago we celebrated the Feast of Pentecost, the day 
on which the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles and gave to 
them the power to go forth and preach the message of universal salva- 
tion. Since then the Church has continued the work of these early 
heroes, and has set for her goal the conversion of all races and of all 
peoples. Now she calls upon us—her more favored children, so to 
speak—to help her and to assist in the winning of all mankind to the 
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Faith of Christ. We long since were privileged to receive the grace of 
Baptism. Are we not willing now to share that grace with others? 
In the mission countries and here at home in America, men and women 
are crying for food for their souls. Shall we answer their plea by giving 
them the stone of bad example, the serpent of indifference, or shall we, 
realizing our heritage and nobility, be true fathers to them and give 
them what they ask—the bread of faith through Baptism? 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Slavery of the Flesh 


“As you have yielded your members to serve uncleanness and iniquity unto 
iniquity, so now yield your members to serve justice unto sanctification”’ 
(from to-day’s Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Modern attitude towards immorality involves slavish obedience to 

the worst dictator of all, sin. 

(2) Motives advanced to-day in defense of immorality are false. 

(3) Even the natural sense of shame has been lost by moderns. 

(4) Excellent motive for combatting immorality ts realization that we 
are members of Christ’s Mystical Body and temples of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(5) Discipline in this matter benefits individuals and nations. 

(6) Whose servants shall we be: of sin unto death, or of justice unto life? 


My dear Friends: 

One of the most disheartening phenomena of modern life is found in 
the attitude of so many who, while clamoring for freedom in the political 
world, permit themselves to succumb without a protest, in fact with 
great eagerness, to a slavery and dictatorship infinitely worse than that 
which they condemn in other countries—namely, the slavery and dic- 
tatorship of passion and sin. Many to-day boast of freedom; they 
express their horror of enslavement and proclaim their willingness to 
die, if need be, in the cause of liberty. But the same men, when they 
transfer this idea of freedom to the moral sphere and declare themselves 
free from the obligation of the laws of nature and of nature’s God, are 
actually making slaves of themselves, slaves to their own passions. 
What would they say, I wonder, if they were told that in reality they 
are in the spiritual world under a most cruel tyrant and master, that 
they are, in St. Paul’s words, ‘‘servants, that is slaves, of sin’’? 

Such people, maybe, are often sincere in their hatred of all forms of 
political dictatorship and in their defense of political refugees. Yet, 
they boast of their own private sins, their own private vices, especially 
that of impurity, which they parade openly under various guises of 
legal divorce, self-expression, enlightening experience, and so forth. 
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“In this matter,’ they say, “‘we are free; we refuse to submit to the 
dictatorship of morality, of virtue; we are subject only to our own 
whims and desires.’’ Poor misguided souls! Condemnation of human 
dictatorship—willing acceptance of the spiritual tyranny of sin! ‘‘Know 
you not, that to whom you yield yourselves servants to obey, his serv- 
ants you are whom you obey, whether it be of sin unto death, or of 
obedience unto justice ?”’ 


Excuses Alleged for Immoral Living 


Since this vice of impurity is so widespread, and, what is a greater 
danger, many are losing the natural sense of shame which God has es- 
tablished in the human conscience when it is a question of sins of this 
kind, it might be well for us to examine the various motives which are 
offered by those who would in the field of logic and reason attempt to 
justify the commission of those acts which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
said should not so much as be named among men. What is the purpose, 
what is the fruit, of sins of the flesh? Is it freedom? Rather it is the 
enslavement of all that is noble and good in man. Is it natural? Rather 
it is the violent destruction of the good order of nature which demands 
control of the lower by the higher. Isit reasonable? Rather it is the 
overthrow of reason which should govern man’s life. Is it the achieve- 
ment of pleasure? Yes, but of that pleasure which leads to bitter suf- 
fering and remorse. Is it the living of life to perfection? Rather it is 
death: ‘‘The end of such things is death, for the wages of sin is death.” 

I have just said that the fact that many people are losing their natu- 
ral sense of shame constitutes a greater danger than even the fact that 
impurity is so widespread. God gave to mankind this sense of modesty, 
this feeling of shame as one check to immorality, and it can happen that 
one given over to such vice is finally brought to reason and virtue by a 
strong natural sense of shame which sometimes amounts to physical re- 
vulsion to sins of the flesh. But when that sense is gone, when it is 
either ignored or ridiculed, I am afraid that only a most extraordinary 
gift of grace will conquer impurity. St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle speaks 
of the sense of shame which the Christians in Rome had because of 
their former life; sins committed in darkness should shame one when 
revealed in the bright light of day. If even that shame is lost, hardly 
any hope of correction and conversion can be entertained. 


Concupiscence an Effect of Original Sin 


Impurity was and is a danger which is ever present to all, for every- 
one, saint and sinner, king and beggar, rich and poor, carries within 
himself the spark which, unless most carefully watched, will burst into 
a flame that can destroy both body and soul. It is one of the sorrowful 
effects of original sin, which are not removed even by the waters of 
Baptism. No one, therefore, may permit himself to indulge in liberties 
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concerning this matter, but a constant guard must be kept with unceas- 
ing vigilance. St. Paul consequently, knowing that even the Christians 
could fall, as they had fallen in the past, holds up the highest possible 
standard for the faithful at Rome, just as he does for other communities 
to which he writes: “Just as you subjected yourselves in slavery to sin, 
now serve justice unto sanctification and life. You have been in bond- 
age to evil; now you are free to God.” And this invitation becomes all 
the more remarkable when one considers that it was extended to people 
living in the midst of pagan, Roman debauchery. 

In the matter of purity and vice, we Catholics have been clearly en- 
lightened by God. With us there is no possibility of a defense of those 
sins which the world permits or countenances. We appreciate the 
horror of such sins, and the revulsion which they cause in God and in 
His children. We understand full well that to live impurely is to deny 
our whole Christian life; it is to contradict the purpose of our vocation, 
which is to bring forth grapes and figs of virtue. We know that im- 
morality in all its forms disrupts the whole order of nature, that divorce 
in particular is a violation of a pact, of a treaty, so to speak—often, I 
might say in passing, indulged in by those who are most vehement in 
their condemnation of international violation of treaties. 

One very powerful help which we have against impurity is the realiza- 
tion that we are privileged—that it is, in fact, our God-given vocation— 
to be joined to Christ in one Body; we are members of His Body; we 
are the dwelling-place of the Holy Ghost, and to give ourselves over to 
sin, particularly sins of the flesh, is to commit a horrible sacrilege 
against Christ’s Body and the Temple of the Holy Ghost. We would, 
in sin, violate the sanctity of Christ who has permitted us to become 
members of His Body, who has permitted us to be joined to Him in one 
Spirit. The face of impurity is frightful to behold; the loveliness of 
purity is, as it were, the face of Christ. 


Cultivation of Self-Control 


Among the many arguments used to bring about the passage of the 
Selective Service Act and to make it palatable to the American public 
was that through army life our youth will be taught discipline, obe- 
dience, and self-control. This argument had a strong appeal, for it is 
generally admitted that the younger generation does not take kindly 
to discipline and authority; it was felt, therefore, that a period of mili- 
tary training would do much to correct that defect in their upbringing. 
Recognition by the nation of the necessity of obedience, of doing things 
which we by nature would try to avoid, is an admission that in the matter 
of purity self-control is most important. We even dare to hope now 
that the great fallacy of self-expression as taught in our schools for so 
many years will be finally rejected, for educators are at last beginning to 
realize that always to yield to one’s desires is not beneficial but harmful, 
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and that to suppress the lower appetite for a higher motive is conducive 
to peace in one’s own life and to peace in national life. 

A strong, virile, healthy nation is the fruit of clean living. A nation 
rotten to the core is the result of immoral living among its citizens. 
God’s law functions slowly, and abuse of it may seem to bring no harm- 
ful effect. But as surely as night follows day, disregard of moral stand- 
ards inexorably will destroy any people given to violation of nature’s 
commandments. ‘The wages of sin is death,” is a truth which applies 
both to private and national life. And we in America would do well to 
remember that principle as we gird ourselves for the great task of de- 
fending our shores and our liberties. The mighty empires of the past 
crashed because their strength had been sapped by immorality, and they 
fell before the onslaught of foreign foes because they did not have the 
power to resist them. I would dare to say that one of the most danger- 
ous Fifth Columns disturbing our national security is the indifferent 
attitude which we as a people manifest towards sins of impurity. It will 
destroy us as it has destroyed other nations unless we act, and act vigor- 
ously and promptly. ' 

My dear friends, we all realize that immorality in its various forms 
surrounds us to-day. Its continued presence, however, should not lessen 
our horror of it or cause us to be indifferent to it. A constant struggle 
must consequently be waged against it, both for the salvation of our 
souls and for the security of our beloved country. We have been 
called, as servants of God, to bring forth fruit unto sanctification and to 
achieve an end which is life everlasting. We are the servants of him 
whom we obey. Will our service be of sin unto death, or of justice unto 
life? 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 


True and False Standards 


‘The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light’’ (from to-day’s Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) We living in the world are affected by the false standards of the 
world concerning honesty, but fail to imitate the world in its de- 
sire to propagate its principles. 

(2) Paul in the Epistle of to-day says that we should live according to the 
Spirit, and Christ says that the children of this world are wiser 
than the children of light. 

(3) Examples of dishonesty as practised by the world, which influence 
Catholics. 

(4) Examples of zeal of world in attaining its goal; our indifference. 

(5) Honesty with God means honesty with man; true zeal should char- 

acterize Catholic life. 
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My dear Friends: 

Since God in His Infinite Wisdom did not see fit to build around the 
members of His Church a sort of Chinese Wall to prevent communica- 
tion between the world and His children, we must necessarily come in 
contact with this world. He intended that we, being in the world but 
not of it, should convert the world to Him, while remaining totally un- 
affected by the false principles which serve as the norm of life for the 
world. Unfortunately, we have not codperated fully with His plan, 
and we find ourselves influenced to a degree far beyond what is proper 
by those worldlings with whom we associate in our daily lives. Yet, 
strangely enough, it very often happens that we, while imitating the 
bad features of the world, neglect entirely what may be called its ad- 
mirable features, so that what the world: has to contribute to Christ’s 
Kingdom we reject, and what it has to oppose to the spread of that King- 
dom we slavishly accept. I have in mind two different attitudes, the 
one bad and the other good. The former is the immoral indifference 
and error regarding the virtue of honesty, which is so prevalent in the 
world to-day; the latter is the zeal and enthusiasm with which men in 
the world propagate their ideas, making every sacrifice, using all pos- 
sible means to win acceptance by others of those ideas. 


Worldly and Otherworldy Standards 


I think that we will all agree that, even though our vocation is to 
things of the spirit, we have permitted ourselves to share in that indif- 
ference to and sometimes positive disregard of honesty towards God and 
ourselves, which the world manifests to-day. And on the other hand, 
while we are apt to sit back and rest content with the progress that the 
Church has made, I might say almost in spite of us, the world is eager 
to the point of great expense and sacrifice to try to spread knowledge 
of what it believes to be important and necessary. 

This contradiction in our attitude towards worldly influence is sug- 
gested to me by the ideas expressed in the Epistle and Gospel to-day. 
In the former, St. Paul bids us to live not according to the flesh (that is, 
the standards of the world), but according to the Spirit (that is, the 
standards of God’s Kingdom); we should be led by the Spirit of God 
and thus prove that we are the sons of God, whom we therefore call 
Father; if we live according to the Spirit, we are heirs of God, joint- 
heirs with Christ, and having suffered with Him, we shall also be glori- 
fied with Him. In the Gospel is the well-known story of the steward 
who, when told that his period of stewardship was at an end, began to 
prepare for the future by winning the support and goodwill of his mas- 
ter’s debtors. Surely we can understand from that story the significance 
of the words: ‘The children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light,” that is, worldlings are more eager to attain 
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success in their affairs than the members of Christ’s Kingdom are in 
their chief concern, namely, the saving of their souls. 


Worldly Attitude towards Honesty 


When we consider the first point, namely, our acceptance of the false 
attitude of the world in the matter of honesty, we see that it is indeed an 
insidious danger which confronts us. The world, of course, regards as 
dishonest only that which is explicitly determined by human law as dis- 
honest and punishable, as though man-made laws were the final arbiter 
in such things. Any action, therefore, which is not in so many words 
described as dishonest is permissible, and any and all loopholes in hu- 
man law may be used, even though manifest injustice is worked against 
the innocent. How often do we hear of men who according to human 
law were honest but who in fact were unjust and dishonest manipulators, 
let us say, of company holdings and stocks! 

Moreover, dishonesty in the eyes of the world concerns so often only 
matters of tangible possessions, such as money, land, houses, and so 
forth. To say that one is dishonest who denies to God what is His due, 
who refuses to offer Him true worship, who asks that God be expelled 
from the councils of nations, would be to invite amused cynicism or the 
laughter of scorn. When the Church demands that Capital give to 
Labor what rightfully belongs to it, and that Labor contribute its just 
share to the promotion of human happiness, she is only demanding that 
the world return to the path of honesty and fair dealing. The world 
does not consider it unjust and dishonest when it tries to limit the in- 
fluence of the Church. Again, it does seem a far cry from dishonesty 
to the thousands of divorce cases heard annually in our courts, yet these 
cases arose because the husband has not been honest with his wife or 
the wife has been unfaithful to her husband. It is almost an axiom in 
political life that anything may be said about an opponent in a campaign 
for public office, anything whether true or not; to suggest that even in 
such campaigns honesty is not only desirable, but is even of serious ob- 
ligation, would be to stamp one as horribly out-of-date and other- 
worldly. Many wealthy people forget God in their wills or make but 
miserly mention of Him; certainly they are not acting honestly as be- 
comes stewards of the Lord’s possessions. Are those liberals who prate 
about liberty for all except Catholics to be commended for honesty? 
I am afraid that they are not honest even with themselves, for they tell 
themselves they are sincere, when in reality their liberalism amounts to 
hatred of the Church. 


Many Catholics Are Infected by Worldly Attitude 


All these and other examples can be offered to show that many Cath- 
olics have almost unconsciously come to accept the principles and stand- 
ards of the world, that they judge things not in the bright sunlight of 
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honesty and sincerity but rather according to the obscure, murky stand- 
ard of the world. It cannot be said of such that they live according to 
the Spirit; rather must it be said that they live according to the flesh. 
Materialism seems to have poisoned the clear wells of true Christian 
life, and of many of our own must it in sadness be declared that they are 
not only in the world but likewise of it. 

But if it is true, as it is, that we have permitted ourselves to imitate 
the world in its bad features, it is also true that we have failed to learn 
a lesson from it when it really has something to teach us. I refer to 
its zeal in reaching the earthly goal which it has set for itself—money, 
ease, power. Contrast, for example, the enthusiasm and eagerness of 
the business executive who wishes to enlarge the market for his product, 
with the indifference and timidity, if not downright cowardice, we 
Catholics so often show in spreading the Word of God. Long hours, 
unremitting physical and mental labor, voluntary surrender of pleasure, 
expenditure of large sums of money—all are, as it were, an essential 
part of the efforts of a business man: he has a good product, and he is 
going to let the world know about it. We have, to use the same busi- 
ness term, a good product, the knowledge of truth, and we seem to hide 
it so often under a bushel. The Communists, to give another example, 
were numerically few in Russia, yet they overthrew the Czar and his 
government. Fines, imprisonment, exile, poverty, meant nothing to 
them as long as they were approaching their goal, the mastery of that 
country. Here in America they are not many, yet they produce results 
which would do credit to a much larger organization. Many of them 
receive little or nothing for their efforts; they expose themselves to 
punishment by the law, to ridicule and criticism from their neighbors; 
yet they continue on their way, consumed by an ever-present desire to 
make America Communistic. 


Wisdom of the Spirit 


We Catholics present the other side of the picture. We have the 
truth; we have a glorious message, that of eternal salvation; we have a 
noble history and heritage; our Leader is Christ, and He is God. Why 
is it then that we do not have the same success as rewards the efforts of 
the business man or the Communist? Because we, the children of 
light, are not as wise in our affairs as they are, the children of this 
world. 

Our first duty then is to be honest with God; of necessity it will 
follow that we shall be honest with ourselves and honest with our 
fellow-man. We cannot be honest with creatures if we are not honest 
with the Creator. That is the great error of the world, thinking that 
man-made honesty is sufficient. Unless God occupies His rightful 
place as the Supreme Being in our lives, man, His creature, can never 
receive the respect or achieve the rights which are his due. Just as 
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counterfeit metal has a hollow ring, so the false virtue of honesty as 
practised by the world has not the clear ring of the solid, true virtue of 
honesty. This last must we Catholics practise, regardless of the in- 
fluence of the world. If we avoid on the one hand the deceptive stand- 
ards of the world, and imitate on the other the world in its zeal to reach 
its goal, we shall truly be said to live according to the Spirit, and by so 
living, we shall become heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ. 





Book Reviews 


Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature.'—Correcting and of course 
vastly supplementing the bibliographies 
now available in the ‘‘Cambridge History 
of English Literature,” this work is one 
of the finest achievements of modern 
scholarship, listing, as it does, the 
thousands of books and lesser works 
produced throughout the British Empire 
from 600 a.p. to 1900, and the almost 
innumerable commentaries upon them. 
The patience and the industry of the 
many competent scholars who have col- 
laborated under Mr. Bateson’s direction 
are hardly less astonishing than the sheer 
numbers, crescive with the means of 
production and distribution, of those who 
have ventured upon the uncertain paths 
of authorship, most of them to find, 
after meager compensation, an oblivion 
to be broken only by the little candle- 


gleams of immortality that here briefly 


touch their names. One is reminded of 
Dr. Johnson’s discovery that every sixth 
man encountered at Temple Bar about 
dinner time was a writer, and his ironic 
proposal that authors, like dogs, be 
taxed, to keep down their numbers. 
Combing the articulate past by periods 
—the Anglo-Saxon, the Middle-English, 
the Fifteenth Century, the Renaissance 
to the Restoration, thence to 1800, and 
finally the Nineteenth Century—the 
compilers have admirably arranged, both 
chronologically and by types, even the 
most rare, minute and curious produc- 
tions. Joke books, plays, sermons, 
Oriental investigations, controversial 
tracts, bibliographies on every conceiv- 
able subject—every sort of literary effort 
is represented; and there is an incredible 
array of minor poets, particularly in the 
Nineteenth Century. There are gener- 


1 The Cambridge Bibliography of Eng- 
lish Literature, in Four Volumes. 
Edited by F. W. Bateson (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York City). 


ous sections devoted to Scottish litera- 
ture; to the ancient Irish writers, in- 
cluding those who wrote in Latin, and to 
the later ones described as Anglo-Irish 
There is, of course, a very extensive and 
complete catalogue of Shakespeariana, 
and of the works of all the titans. 
Original compositions from the United 
States are not included; but space is 
found for commentaries such as those of 
Professor John M. Berdan and Professor 
G. E. Se Boyar, on English literature. 
Omissions will no doubt be found. 
There is room, for instance, for the 
anonymous Predictions of the Over- 
throw of Popery (1660), but none for 
another little-known work, M. Patten- 
son’s Jerusalem and Babel, a vigorous 
analysis of the anti-Catholic conspiracy 
throughout Europe, written about 1621 
(second edition, 1653). But it would be 
captious and ungrateful to hunt for 
peccadillos in a work which on the whole 
is so useful, so accurate, and so complete. 
The three huge bibliographies, with 
their companion fourth volume (which is 
a general alphabetical index), deserve a 
place in every library; indeed, they are 
indispensable, they have no rival. As 
the editor remarks, they are more than 
a mere catalogue, they are also a valuable 
short-hand history of English literature, 
to which every student of history, of 
letters, even of social and economic con- 
ditions and religion, will wish to have 
access. 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH, LitT.D. 


Ethics and Happiness.'—With the 
touch of a master, Dr. Bruehl has recast 
ethical teaching in a less rigid mold for 
the general reader as well as the college 
student. He develops the following 
definition: ‘‘Ethics is that philosophical 


1 This Way Happiness. By the Rev. 
C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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discipline which by the natural processes 
of reason establishes the end of man and 
in relation to this end determines the 
rectitude of human acts.” This science 
presents a real aspect of human life that 
is of vital importance to the individual 
and to society. Without moral senti- 
ment no nation can long endure. Ethics 
does not treat of an isolated sphere of 
activity; it embraces the whole of human 
life because every situation in life may 
take on a moral complexion. 

Modern life gives frequent proof that 
moral consciousness can be aroused only 
“by the painful consequences of wrong, 
as is now the case with regard to divorce, 
birth control, rugged individualism, and 
war.’ Social customs cannot be ac- 
cepted as the norms of morality. The 
current chaotic confusion in moral ideas, 
together with the general weakening of 
the consciousness of duty, makes impera- 
tive the clear statement of ethical theory. 
Ethics speaks of duties, but duties can 
become pleasant and attractive. In the 
words of Dresser, ‘‘morality was meant 
to be a thing of beauty, of eager zest and 


joy, an affair of the fullness of life.” 
The work of Dr. Bruehl makes clear 
the implications of ethics in all the as- 


pects of modern life. The divorce of 
economics from ethics, he tells us, has 
led to our present sorry economic plight. 
By the enunciation of clear principles he 
gives us a philosophic answer to many 
of the sophisms current in the thought of 
the day. It is refreshing to have given 
us in the short compass of this book a 
comprehensive answer to many ethical 
difficulties that did not exist a generation 
ago. We find that the claims of Totali- 
tarianism, threatening to absorb the 
entire life of the individual and to force 
the life of the community into an arbi- 
trary and uniform mold, are contrary to 
the natural law. Dr. Bruehl quotes St. 
Thomas: ‘‘Man is not subservient to the 
civil authority to the extent of his whole 
being.”’ 

Dr. Bruehl pleads on an ethical basis 
for religious freedom: ‘‘Modern religious 
conditions require on the part of the 
government a policy of tolerance and an 
attitude of sincere friendliness toward 


the various existing denominations.” 
The diarchy of Church and State gives 
the strongest guarantee of human liberty, 
and is an impregnable bulwark against 
all forms of Totalitarianism. Man needs 
religion. Orderly social life is possible 
only on a religious basis; religion secures 
respect for law and restrains the mighty 
by making them subject to higher 
authority. 

Ideals and motives must be evaluated 
in the light of eternity, sub specie xterni- 
tatis. This otherworldly view is essential 
to any satisfactory system of ethics; 
without it there are no true moral values, 
no adequate sanctions for moral conduct. 
This otherworldly morality gives tem- 
poral existence a tremendous importance, 
because it makes the next life dependent 
upon the fulfillment of worthy tasks on 
this earth. 

Dr. Bruehl treats of all the traditional 
topics of general and special ethics. The 
chapter on Hedonism and Utilitarianism 
(Chapter VII) concedes much of value 
in these systems, but brings out in clear 
light their fundamental defects: they 
create no permanent moral value that 
will endure beyond time. He speaks of 
habits, because man is “‘truly a bundle 
of habits.”” Good resolutions are futile 
unless they harden into habits, but he 
condemns mechanical habits: ‘‘Me- 
chanical habits which are the mere out- 
come of an enforced external routine and 
have not been inwardly accepted are 
neither lasting nor of any great moral 
value. This explains the moral collapse 
in later life of so many who have passed 
through a prolonged course of what on 
the surface seems excellent institutional 
training.”’ 

The delineation of the duties of man 
towards God, towards himself, and to- 
wards his neighbor will develop in the 
minds of the reader a keen moral con- 
sciousness. This is the goal that the 
author has set himself. The ethically 
alert man will discover moral issues in 
all human contacts. In the words of 
Dr. Bruehl: ‘If ethical study sensitizes 
moral perception and renders the mind 
responsive to the moral import of ordi- 
nary occurrences, it has accomplished a 
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very valuable function.’’ In these words 
Dr. Bruehl outlines his purpose; ‘This 
Way Happiness’’ achieves that purpose. 

Paut E. CaMpBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Splendor.—Two books including the 
word “Splendor” in their titles may well 
be reviewed under that interesting, be- 
cause curiously employed, title. The 
first of the two is the much smaller vol- 
ume, titled “‘Dust, Remember Thou Art 
Splendor.’! The curious title is ex- 
plained in the Dedication (p. 6) of the 
little volume: ‘To the Holy Trinity, 
Whose Divine Indwelling Makes of Our 
Dust True Splendor.” Chapter I begins: 
“Knowing that, just because we are 
mortals, we might easily forget our mor- 
tality, the Church, on the first day of 
Lent, signs our foreheads with symbolic 
ashes: ‘Remember that, whether you like 
it or not, thou art dust, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.’—However opportune such a 
reminder might be, it is not what I wish 
to insist upon now. I prefer to stress the 
marvelous grandeur to’ which we are 
called: ‘Dust, remember that thou art 
splendor!’—In this frail envelope of our 
body is enclosed a great marvel. I am 
not referring to the marvel of our soul 
only, but more especially to the life that 
God designs to live in each of us, if we 
are, and in so far as we are, in the state of 
grace.—For such is our destiny: we are 
not made to be mere human beings but 
rather to be divinized human beings. 
Our true description is: ‘a soul in a body 
and God in that soul.’”’ Again (on pp. 
80-81), we read: “The day the baptis- 
mal water touched our foreheads, we be- 
came living ciboria of the Most High, 
tabernacles of the Trinity. Dust, re- 
member thou art splendor!” All of this 
repeated emphasis is appropriate to the 
days in which we now live. The closing 
chapter (no. 5) begins: “Is it not irony 
and a most daring paradox to speak of 





1 Dust, Remember Thou Art Splendor. 
By the Reverend Raoul Plus, S.J. 
Translated from the French by Sister 
Mary Bertille and Sister Mary St. 
Thomas, Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Cleveland, Ohio (Frederick Pustet Co., 
New York City). 





joy in the trying times through which we 
are now passing? ... Many have left their 
loved ones to go to the army, others for 
the sake of defense or safety have had to 
evacuate their homes. Many at this 
very moment are enduring intense 
anguish. What a source of peace, if we 
live in Christian fidelity, to be able to 
say, wherever we may be, whatever may 
be our age or condition of existence: 
‘God dwells in my soul; in joy and in 
sorrow He is with me; we are always two, 
He and I. I am a living Cathedral 
whose exterior bombs and shells, accident 
or illness, may strike, but whose interior 
can never be deprived of its Real Pres- 
ence.’ ”’ 

The second volume is titled ‘‘Splendor 
and Strength of the Inner Life.”* The 
reader comes upon the word “splendor” 
for the first time on page 31: ‘Let us 
draw near to Calvary where Christ 
suffers and dies, and profoundly ponder 
the surpassing love, as if we had dis- 
covered a new spiritual world. To see 
anew, to feel the sense of wonder anew, 
to seek new things in Jesus and His pain- 
ful crucifixion and to find them, is the 
first experience that should be borne in 
upon our souls with each recurrent Lent. 
Oh, the splendor and the power of the sav- 
ing cross of Christ!’’ Referring again to 
the Cross, we read (p. 78): ‘‘Behold the 
strength and beauty of this sign of salva- 
tion, its splendor and its light!’’ Again 
(p. 103), we read: ‘In every Catholic 
church the tabernacle upon the altar con- 
stitutes the main adornment, the power- 
ful magnet of souls. All the glory and 
splendor of the Godhead converges in the 
golden monstrance, raised above on the 
tabernacle itself.’”” Dealing with the 
subject of Virginity (p. 140), the author 
comments: “Thou who art eternally 
pure, speak through me, who am un- 
worthy and defiled. Permit only a faint 
ray of the splendor of virginity to per- 
meate my speech!”’ Again (p. 152), we 

S$ and Strength of the Inner 
Life. By Doctor Fr. Mack, Director of 
the Episcopal Institute of Luxemburg. 
English Version by Sister Mary Aloysi 
Kiener, S.N.D., Ph.D., Notre Dame 
College, South Euclid, Ohio (Frederick 
Pustet Co.), 
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read: ‘‘The splendor that radiates from 
virginity beams from the eyes; it spar- 
kles in every word, and shines out from 
the very soul of the pure of heart.”” One of 
“the means of deepening and strengthen- 
ing our love of virginity” is Idealism: 
“Let us nourish the holy flame of ideal- 
ism... . Then will our eyes radiate the 
splendor of the lily. . .” (p. 165). Finally, 
in a poetic illustration (p. 173) we again 
come upon splendor. Wherever the word 
occurs in the book (as quoted above) I 
have italicized the key-word, “‘splendor,” 
because it initiates the title of the 
volume: ‘Splendor and Strength of the 
Inner Life.’”” The author, in his Fore- 
word, notes that the discourses were de- 
livered, for the most part, on various 
occasions—and this fact doubtless serves 
to explan why the title should be illus- 
trated so frequently throughout the 
volume. The author dates the original 
of this work: “Luxemburg, Easter, 
1921.” His discourses antedated by a 
good margin the horrible facts recognized 
so adroitly by Father Raoul Plus, S.J., 
in his little volume titled ‘“‘Dust, Re- 
member Thou Art Splendor.”’ 

Finally, it may be observed appro- 
priately that the two volumes form a 
curious similarity in their titles, albeit 
the chasm of the Second World War in- 
tervenes between the two general themes. 
H. T. Henry, Lrzt.D. 


Works on Philosophy and Theology.— 
Fr. Hugh Pope’s recent work on St. 
Augustine’ is based on a series of lectures 
in honor of the great Doctor held at Cathe- 
dral Hall, Westminster, London, in Sep- 
tember, 1930, and also on articles pub- 
lished in The Ecclesiastical Record and 
THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW. 

The vastness of Augustine’s mind and 
the power of his character and affections 
are known to the world; the general 
outline of his life and his rank as philoso- 
pher, theologian, and preacher are also 
matters of common knowledge. But the 





1 St. Augustine of Hippo. Essays 
Dealing with His Life and Times, and 
Some Features of His Work. By Very 
Rev. Hugh ae S.T.M., S.S.D. 


(Sands & Co., Lond 








personal importance of Augustine as a 
model and teacher for our own days is not 
appreciated. And yet Possidius, the 
first biographer of the Saint, stated that 
more could be learned from his life than 
from his writings; while if we compare 
the times and circumstances of the Saint’s 
life with our own, we are at once struck 
with the likeness. Augustine lived in 
an age of transition, when an old order 
of civilization was menaced by bar- 
barism, and the same unrest and fear of 
the future that characterize our times 
were in those days the worry of leaders 
and people alike. 

It will also surprise many to discover 
how practical was this great Doctor of 
the Church, whose mind took in not only 
the lofty and sublime but also the every- 
day concerns of life, whose sympathy for 
mankind was as all-embracing as his 
love for God was consuming. The pro- 
found nature of the problems with which 
his name is commonly associated—grace, 
predestination, faith, the being of God, 
evil—would incline one to expect in 
Augustine only such teaching as is be- 
yond the grasp of the great majority of 
men. But we have only to turn to his 
sermons to find that such was not the 
case, for the simplicity of these dis- 
courses is amazing. The Bishop of 
Hippo, though a master of rhetoric and 
eloquence, brought his language and les- 
sons down to the understanding and 
needs of his audience, preferring useful- 
ness without eloquence to eloquence with- 
out advantage to the people. Likewise, 
the letters of the Saint show him treat- 
ing not only with the learned and on 
profound matters of doctrine, but also 
condescending to persons of every walk 
of life who wrote him about their indivi- 
dual difficulties, trials, and perplexities. 

Fr. Pope reveals this less known side 
of St. Augustine’s manifold genius, dis- 
closing him as the guide and father of 
souls amid surroundings not unlike our 
own; he also explains so truly and care- 
fully what were the surroundings of the 
Saint that we are enabled to picture 
Augustine for ourselves in his daily life 
and labors, as he writes at his desk or 
preaches in his pulpit. The background 
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of Augustine’s life, the state of Roman 
Africa in his day, the manner of living of 
the Christians, are intimately discussed 
in the opening chapters. Then follows a 
sketch of the Saint’s life, which informs 
us not merely of the events and external 
happenings of a great career, but also 
and especially of the inner character of 
one of the greatest souls of all time. 
The outstanding activities of Augustine 
as preacher and writer are then discussed 
in separate chapters; to the Saint’s inter- 
est in the world around him three chap- 
ters are devoted. 

A special topic of this work is the 
Donatist Schism. The origin of this divi- 
sion in the African Church, its subse- 
quent history (especially the part Augus- 
tine had in combatting the schismatics), 
and brief accounts of the more promi- 
nent leaders of the non-Catholic faction, 
are preliminaries to the treatment of St. 
Augustine’s position throughout his 
thirty years’ contest with Donatism. 
As Augustine was the chief champion of 
Catholicism against the separatists, his 
thoughts on the various aspects of 
schism, its sinfulness and harmfulness, its 
causes, its relation to heresy, its sacra- 
ments, are given here at some length by 
Fr. Pope, mostly in the very words of 
the Saint. These questions obviously 
have more than ordinary importance 
even to-day. Augustine dealt with all 
these matters, not so much by criticism 
of the Donatists, as by appeal during all 
his campaign to the doctrine of the 
Church as the body of which Christ is 
the head. Related to the question of 
Donatism is that of St. Augustine’s posi- 
tion on the matter of tolerance. As 
many writers on the subject have not 
done justice to Augustine, Fr. Pope de- 
votes a long chapter (the last in the book) 
to Augustine’s attitude on the treatment 
of the Donatists by the Government. 

Among the many excellent features of 
this book are the quotation throughout 
of St. Augustine’s own words, a table of 
the main historical events during the 
Saint’s lifetime, lists of his writings with 
chronological tables, introductions and 
remarks, and three clear maps of the 
Northern Africa of Augustine’s time. 


The principles of Moral Theology are 
everlasting and universal, but in their 
application one constantly meets cases 
where the conclusions of modern studies 
or sciences or the conditions of modern 
life need to be kept in mind. Conse- 
quently, if we would apply well our moral 
teaching, we must be acquainted not 
only with the law of God and of con- 
science, but we must also have reliable 
information about man and the world to 
which we fit the general rules. Hence the 
great importance of Pastoral Theology, 
which deals with the workings of abstract 
moral teachings amid the concrete situa- 
tions of everyday life. This branch of 
theology takes into account the indivi- 
dual factor which pastors, confessors and 
preachers have to bear in mind in their 
practical guidance of the flocks entrusted 
to their instruction, care, and rule. And 
surely no one would say that it is not 
useful, even necessary for the under- 
standing of the individual factor, to have 
an adequate acquaintance with the relia- 
ble teachings of experience or of perti- 
nent natural sciences. How easy it is to 
draw a wrong conclusion from an un- 
assailable major premise, if what the 
minor takes for a fact is uncertain or 
questionable! Thus, moralists have al- 
ways taught that the ethical character of 
a particular act cannot be known from 
general considerations of its objects, un- 
less the special circumstances and accom- 
paniments are also weighed. The moral- 
ists of the past may be excused if their 
deductions, in view of undeveloped or 
mistaken scientific ideas, sometimes went 
astray. But their successors of the 
present day cannot lay claim to a like 
defense, if they shut their eyes to reliable 
and expert knowledge, when available, 
that has a close bearing on morals. 

And since not everyone is equipped 
to discern the reliable from the unrelia- 
ble, Dr. Ruland, and also the translator 
and the editor of his work,? deserve our 


2 The Foundations of Morality. God; 
Man; Lower Creatures. By Rev. Ludwig 
Ruland, D.D. Adapted into English by 
Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. Edited by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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thanks for presenting to us what is best 
and most helpful for the priest and moral 
instructor in such fields as biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology. We think this 
volume, which studies the internal con- 
stitution of man and the external in- 
fluences of his environment as two foun- 
dations of morality, is invaluable both 
for priests and seminarians as a compan- 
ion work to their textbooks of moral 
science. 

The mysteries of religion must remain 
here below involved in shadows. And 
yet so sublime and momentous are they 
that we are indebted to those who ex- 
pound and defend them, and teach us 
how to be guided by their light. Divine 
foreknowledge and election, which have 
so intimate a bearing on our knowledge of 
God and of grace, merit and free-will, 
are set forth by Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange 
in a recent work, ‘Predestination.’’* 
Two other recent theological works deal 
with the Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘‘The 
Mystery of Faith,” by Fr. Maurice de la 
Taille, S.J.,4 is the translation from the 
Latin work which appeared in 1919, and 
which attracted great attention because 
of the author’s theory on sacrifice and 
his Patristic scholarship. ‘Our Sacri- 
fice’ by Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D.,5 
studies the Mass in the light of Old 
Testament worship, and applies its 
liturgy to the individual soul as a lesson 
to be carried out in daily life. 

The thirty-fourth edition of the Sa- 
betti-Barrett ‘“‘Compendium Theologie 
Moralis’’* is a thorough revision of the 
thirty-third (1930) edition, made by Fr. 
Daniel J. Creeden, S.J., successor of the 
late Fr. Barrett. The Addenda sec- 
tion, increased by some seventeen pages, 
contains new matter drawn from recent 
legislation and other moral sources. 

At least three of the projected seven 
volumes of the ‘‘Institutiones Philoso- 
phiz scholastice,”’ by the Jesuit Fathers 
of Germany, had been completed before 
the war broke out. Volume II on 


* B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
* Sheed & Ward, New York City. 

on Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 
* Frederick Pustet Co., New York City. 


“Critica” (by Fr. de Vries) and Volume 
VII on “Moral Philosophy” (by Fr. 
Schuster) appeared first. They have 
been followed by Volume VI, ‘‘Theo- 
logia Naturalis in Usum Scholarum,”’ by 
Fr. Maximilian Rast, S.J.,7 a concise 
manual based on ten years of class lec- 
tures, and meant to serve as a text on 
which the professor can expand and from 
which the student may develop his knowl- 
edge by reading the passages of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas constantly referred to. 
Though accepting Molinism as more 
probable to him, the author regards all 
systems on concursus as unsatisfactory. 

For theological students the Scholastic 
method of orderly arrangement of matter, 
logical presentation, proof and defense 
of theses is specially suited to an argu- 
mentative subject like Fundamental 
Theology. Fr. A. B. Cotter, S.J., in his 
“‘Theologia Fundamentalis,’’* declares 
that long classroom experience has con- 
vinced him there is no better means of 
achieving the clear and solid knowledge 
which the Church desires. The author 
has given special attention to Sacred 
Scripture, its genuineness, historicity 
and inspiration. A novel and important 
feature of this work is a section on prac- 
tical apologetics, or the art of convert- 
making, with special relation to the 
United States. 

“Society,’’ writes Fr. Mariano Cor- 
dovani, O.P., Master of the Sacred Pal- 
ace, “is like a sick man who is near to 
death while the learned and powerful 
are disputing what should be done. Ma- 
terial progress has been accompanied by 
moral regression, with the result that 
society has been led to the edge of an 
abyss. This age suffers because it is an 
age of inhumanity and injustice. The 
Church, though the City of God, the 
lighthouse of truth and holiness, is inter- 
ested to save the City of Man, and acting 
within her own competence, recalls the 
rights of peoples and the duties of rulers.”’ 
In the work from which we quote,® Fr. 
Cordovani demonstrates what these 


7B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

8 Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

® Diritti e Doveri Sociali secondo S. 
Tomasso (Marietti, Turin). 
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rights and duties are by a study of recent 
Papal pronouncements on the dignity of 
man and his right to freedom from ag- 
gression, anarchy, tyranny, slavery, want 
and injustice. 

J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Social Studies.—It is gratifying that 
Catholic circles are beginning to realize 
how rich the social traditions of the 
Church are, and that they are making 
serious efforts to render them available 
for practical purposes. Catholic litera- 
ture on the subject is not only growing in 
bulk and quality, but, what in this case is 
of particular importance, in definiteness 
and practical character. The influence 
of Catholic social teaching so widely 
diffused is bound to make itself felt. 

Two teachers of St. John’s University 
in joint authorship have written a com- 
mentary on the Bishops’ Statement 
which will serve splendidly as a text for 
colleges.! Principles are lucidly set 
forth and illustrated by practical applica- 
tions. A very helpful feature is seen in 
the pertinent definitions appended to 
each chapter and clarifying matters 
which to the ordinary student present 
but a vague and blurred impression. In 
like manner, the references to authentic 
sources and the well-chosen questions 
will prove exceedingly useful in the class- 
room as well as for private study. The 
technical make-up of the book conforms 
to the most exacting didactic require- 
ments. The authors have acquitted 
themselves well of their task, and are 
entitled to the gratitude of both teachers 
and students. 

The Catholic Central Verein is well 
known for its unswerving championship 
of social justice and its activity in popu- 
larizing the social doctrines of the Papal 
Encyclicals. Its annual conventions, 
while chiefly concerned with the social 
problems of the day, do not limit them- 
selves to the consideration of the labor 
question but give equal attention to other 
often neglected aspects of the social prob- 
lem. Thus, it has been way ahead in 


1 Social Order. By Walter L. Willigan 
and John J. O’Connor (Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York City). 


the study of the farm situation and in the 
adoption of measures to bring relief toa 
desperate state of agrarian affairs. The 
official reports of these conventions are 
chockfull of valuable information both 
theoretical and practical, and will amply 
repay careful study.* 

Heinrich Pesch, S.J., stands out as 
one of the foremost economists of our 
times, and as the advocate of a social 
system which, in the absence of a better 
term, he designates as Christian Solidar- 
ism. He emphasizes human values and 
restores man to his central position in 
the economic order. Unfortunately, his 
ideas are little known in this country, but 
they do merit a better fate. Hence, we 
recommend an excellent little brochure 
the purpose of which is to acquaint 
American Catholics with the thought of 
the great Jesuit economist.* 

The special mission of St. Francis of 
Assisi and his Order seems to have been 
to combat the selfishness and material- 
ism of the world, the very factors that 
have caused the social abuses and evils of 
modern society. The social importance 
of the Franciscan ideals thus becomes 
obvious. We can profit much by the 
study of these ideals, and more still by 
their practical application to our daily 
life. Father James Meyer, O.F.M., has 
set forth these ideals with special refer- 
ence to the needs of our age in a volume 
entitled ‘Social Ideals of St. Francis.” 
This work has been translated into the 
Dutch language and somewhat expanded 
and modified in the process.‘ The re- 
viewer has much enjoyed the quaint 
flavor of this delightful idiom, and hopes 
that many others will have the same 


pleasant experience. 
CHARLES BRUERL, PH.D. 


2 Official Report of the Eighty-fifth 
General Convention of the Catholic Central 
Verein of America held at New Ulm, 
Minn., August 24 to 28, 1940 (Wanderer 
Printing Company, Saint Paul, Minn.). 

3 Heinrich Pesch and His Theory of 


Christian Solidarism. By Dr. Franz 
Mueller (The College of St. Thomas, 
Saint Paul, Minn.). 

4 Sociale Idealen van St. Francéscus. 
By Fr. James Meyer, O.F.M. (Nijmegen, 
N.V. Uitgevers-Mij. De Gelderlender). 
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Varia.—‘Happiness in Marriage,” a 
finely printed booklet of 82 pages, written 
by Father Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm.,! is 
undoubtedly a good book deserving a 
wide circulation. Its spiritual tone 
makes it harmless to adolescents, but 
nevertheless keeps the work informative 
and impressive. Its outstanding quality 
lies principally in what is said and how 
it is said and explained. It harmonizes 
well with the series, ‘‘Spiritualizing Man- 
kind,’”’” now running in these pages. 
However, with regard to the last part, 
“Vocation to a Single Life’ (page 79), 
the reviewer believes that a single life, 
unless celibacy or virginity is freely as- 
sumed for the love of God, could not 
well be called a vocation. Man’s general 
vocation is to increase and multiply; a 
special and higher vocation is celibacy, 
but to be a eunuch made by man or 
circumstances beyond man’s control 
seems to be more in the nature of an 
abnormality than of a special calling. 

“Conversation with God,” by Anthony 
Thorold,? is a delightful little volume and 
a spiritual treat. It is simple enough for 
the beginner and deep enough for those 
advanced in spirituality. Thoughts on 
prayer are its contents. Beginning with 
daily prayers, it ends with the Mass and 
Communion with Christ. Its 95 pages 
are about equally divided between prayer 
and the Holy Eucharist. 

After thirty years, a new edition of 
“Holy Communion” by Blessed Peter 
Julian Eymard has appeared.’ Its 340 
pages contain more than forty chapters 
dealing with the Holy Eucharist. All 
who are acquainted with Blessed Peter 
Julian’s writings—and no doubt most of 
our readers are—know the solidity of his 
treatises and no further recommendation 
by the reviewer is needed. The laity 
will be delighted with the book pub- 
lished for wide distribution at a low price. 

Another Eucharistic publication of 120 
pages is “Study the Mass,” by Dr. Pius 
Parsch.4 Dr. Parsch is internationally 


1 The Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest 
Ave., Englewood, N. J. 

2 Sheed and Ward, New York City. 

8 The Sentinel Press, New York City. 

4 Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 


known as an authority on the Liturgy 
and as a promoter of the Liturgical Move- 
ment. The present booklet is a condensa- 
tion by Dr. Parsch himself of his large 
work, ‘‘The Liturgy of the Mass,” pre- 
pared for discussion and study groups 
by the Rev. William Busch. There are 
nineteen chapters followed by questions 
and suggestions well adapted to initiate 
students into the spirit of the Sacrifice, 
its significance, and dramatic construc- 
tion. It is one of the best publications 
of its type that has come to the notice 
of this reviewer. 

As “Sanctity in America,’’* by the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
has been already reviewed and highly 
commended in these columns, we are 
glad to announce that a second edition 
has been called for within a short inter- 
val. It will be remembered that the 
purpose of this work was to spread a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Servants of God 
whose causes of beatification were being 
actually considered by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites or in course of prepa- 
ration. In six additional chapters the 
second edition supplies interesting in- 
formation regarding other personages in 
American Catholic history whose causes 
have not yet been begun, but who died 
either as martyrs of the Faith or in the 
odor of sanctity. 

“Marriage,”’ by Martin J. Scott, S.J.,’ 
has been re-issued in a revised edition, 
and is as good a book in its field as one 
could well desire. Within 100 pages it 
covers sex, matrimony, divorce, and al- 
lied subjects. An additional 22 pages 
give, first, a summary of the chapters in 
ten lessons, followed by questions for the 
purpose of increasing understanding and 
promoting discussion. It is an excellent 
work for study clubs, and might be help- 
ful to preachers. 

The Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood® is untiring in promoting a full 
and fruitful participation of all the laity 


*St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N 


= 

7 The Paulist Press, New York City. 

8 5300 Hamilton Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. To 
aid in this laudable endeavor, Father 
Joseph F. Stedman has prepared (in 
addition to ‘“My Sunday Missal’’) ‘““My 
Lenten Missal,” accompanied by a 
“Book of Answers.”’ Both missals are 
intended for general distribution at a 
price everybody can afford to pay. The 
missals have the Ordinary of the Mass 
well illustrated by guiding pictures and 
have keys to make the insertion of vari- 
able parts easy. In addition to all days 
of Lent and Easter, the Lenten Missal 
contains the Three Hours’ Service, the 
Way of the Cross, spiritual readings and 
other appropriate material. Every day’s 
Mass formula is applied to daily life by 
a series of questions, making the missal 
a real textbook. For the use of priests 
and teachers, the ‘‘Book of Answers’”’ on 
questions found in the missal has been 
made available. It is a valuable booklet 
for the use of teachers of religion, for 
study clubs, and the faithful in general. 
As further evidence of the constantly 
spreading use of the Sunday missal 
among the laity, we may note that a 
fourth reprinting of ‘Following the 
Mass,”” by Monsignor Glavin, has been 
called for.* 

“Fundamental Talks on Purity,” by 
Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., 
S.T.D.,” is intended for youth of high 
school age. The doctrine contained in 
the talks to boys and girls is sound, ex- 
cept the statement that ‘‘the act of child- 
birth is dangerous and brings death to 
many” (pp. 24 and 40). Under normal 
conditions this is not so, and abnormal 
conditions are exceptions. However, 
the Introduction raises two practical but 
controverted questions. (1) Does the 
duty to instruct adolescents in sex 
matters logically devolve upon priests 
and teachers, if parents should fail to 
impart it? A very well-founded opinion 
is that it does not, except in as far as the 
confessional is concerned. (2) Are celi- 
bates psychologically fit to give the best 
information? Generally speaking, they 
are not. Parents, having the grace of the 
~ 9 Edward O’Toole, Co., New York City. 

1 The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Sacrament of Matrimony, look at things 
differently and are mostly right in doing 
or omitting certain things in the case of 
their own children. Undoubtedly, the 
suggested private instructions might 
cause more scandal than we would like 
toevoke. The court proceedings against 
priests, Brothers and Sisters in Germany, 
although clearly a sham, showed the 
public aversion to such delicate instruc- 
tions. The objections raised in the final 
chapter are not refuted. The answers are 
based on an absolute need of sex instruc- 
tion, and this is begging the question. 
The books by non-Catholic authors listed 
in the bibliography are not commend- 
able. 

Among the more important pamphlets 
submitted to this reviewer are a series 
written by a Trappist of Our Lady of 
Gethsemani Abbey."' These booklets are 
something novel in character, and will 
surely be read with interest. The author 
understands the mind and ways of the 
world, and has the advantage of observ- 
ing the parade of humanity from the 
vantage point of the window in his cell 
without becoming mixed up with the 
world. The booklets deal with subjects 
of interest to different classes and are 
well written. They are: “Are You?’ 
(for men), ‘‘Say Fiat!’’ (for all in dis- 
tress), ‘‘The God-Man’s Double’’ (for 
priests), ‘‘What’s Wrong?” (for colle- 
gians), “Life Is a Divine Romance”’ (for 
girls and women), ‘Doubling for the 
Mother of God” (for nuns), and ‘‘You 
Can Set the World on Fire’”’ (for all 
classes). All are commendable. 

To these may be added as being of 
interest to our readers: ‘‘The Rural 
South: Problem or Prospect,’’ by the 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
(Paulist Press, New York City) ; ‘Do You 
Remember the Dying?” by Very Rev. 
Joseph Kreuzer, O.S.B. (St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minn.) ; ‘“The Holiness 
of Married Life,’’ by Archbishop God- 
frey; and “‘Who Is God?” by Msgr. O. E. 
Hallett (Catholic Truth Society, Lon- 
don). 

KiLiaNn J. HENNrIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


1 Trappist P.O., Kentucky 





